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November Booklet of the Month « for All Year Use! 


HIS very attractive pocket booklet contains the English translation of 







the entire Mass for the Dead, the prayers which are recited after Mass 
and at the grave, together with a selection of richly indulgenced prayers 
for the departed. It is a handbook which will prove to be of great solace 
in time of bereavement. 


Few know how deeply touching is Holy Mother Church’s concern for those 
who have gone before us through the gates of death, and how richly prayer- 
ful are the pleadings which she addresses to Our Lord in their behalf. 


This book, “Our Dear Dead,” reveals beautifully the heart of Holy Mother 
Church and will direct the mind and heart of the user with proper devotion 
to the faithful departed. 
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So MANY imponderables affect the outcome of mod- 
ern warfare that it is impossible to foresee with any 
degree of accuracy the length of the war. We have no 
exact information concerning the resources of our 
enemies—nor for that matter of our Russian allies who 
have kept our observers from the fighting front as 
rigidly as if they were enemies. 

It would be stupid to build up hopes of a quick vic- 
tory, but it would be extremely imprudent on the other 
hand not to be prepared for a sudden cessation of 
hostilities, at least in Europe. If the war were to end 
tomorrow we should be in a fog of bewilderment as to 
what to do about making the peace. 


PERHAPS the greatest lesson we learned from World 
War I is that it is possible to win the war and lose the 
peace. Another lesson we should have learned and 
be putting into effect right now is that it is possible 
for our President to make a peace treaty that will not 
be ratified by the United States Senate. 

It is well for our State Department to formulate 
plans for the postwar world; it is prudent for our emis- 
saries to journey to London and Moscow to lay the 
foundations for the peace to come; it is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished that Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Stalin should meet to sketch the blueprints of the 
structure that is to be built over the ruins of the pres- 
ent world. 

But there is danger that all of this effort may be lost, 
that we may fail .a our part of the supreme task of re- 
making the war-shattered world and of directing it 
along the paths of peace and prosperity. 


IN A totalitarian state the dictator can bind his coun- 
try without consulting anyone. What Joseph Stalin 
does is exactly what Soviet Russia does. When Stalin 
makes a treaty it is binding without further ado. But 
when a President of the United States makes a treaty 
it is valid only when two thirds of the United States 
Senate concurs. 

The danger in this is evident. The peace structure 
which our President and State Department build may 
turn out to be a house of cards. Ordinarily there has 
been agreement between the President and the Senate 
throughout our history, but after World War I the 
Senate threw out President Wilson's tediously elabo- 
rated peace treaties. 

Will the Senate act in like manner after this war? 





“Open Covenants of Peace” 





This is a fear that will certainly haunt the President 
who will represent the United States in making the 
peace. 


THERE is only one possible way to obviate this dif- 
ficulty, and that is for the President to take the Senate 
and the American people, whose opinions it reflects, 
into his confidence in all important matters that con- 
cern postwar planning. There is no other course open 
to the President if he would avoid the bickerings, 
partisan hostilities, and ultimate frustration which 
were the lot of Woodrow Wilson after the first World 
War. 

The American people do not like diplomacy behind 
closed doors; they have a decided distaste ior back- 
room maneuverings in international relations. Presi- 
dent Wilson touched a responsive chord in the Amer- 
ican heart when he advocated “open covenants of 
peace, openly arrived at.” Furthermore, the American 
people are incurably addicted to idealism. They want 
no part in horse trading at the expense of weaker na- 
tions, even when such bartering is dignified by being 
called realism or compromise or diplomacy. No Presi- 
dent who would sell one of the smaller nations down 
the river could hope to be upheid by the people baci: 
home. We may not be willing to give our lives for 
“dear old Latvia” or “dear olci Estonia” but neither do 
we want our names signed on their death warrants, 
nor do we want the thirty pies:es of silver we might get 
for sacrificing them on the «:!iar of Communist greed. 


THE Atlantic Charter, ( » Four Freedoms, and the 
Fulbright resolution are all very good as expressions 
of American policy, but it’s time we got down to brass 
tacks; it's time to determine how we are going to put 
our ideals into effect; it’s time to let the world know 
just what we are fighting for and just what we think 
should be done when the fighting is over. There’s been 
too much hush-hush out of feci ihat someone in Russia 
or Timbuktu may be offended and won't like us any 
more. Some day they‘re going to find out anyway 
what we think—and the sooner the better. 
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THE attention of the nation, officially and popularly, 
is focused on plotting the blueprints for peace. ‘'wenty- 
five years ago this November 11th the world literally 
went mad with joy at the 
news that the Armistice had 
been signed, that an end had 
come to hostilities in that 
other world war that took 
ten million lives before it was over. Twenty-five years 
have gone by, but there is no jubilee. The peoples of 
the world are still in search of a formula for lasting 
peace. 

It is time indeed that men should return to the rock 
bottom principles of the moral law God has placed in 
human hearts, After all, God did not make men for 
cannon fodder. He did not make His law one that 
would embroil each generation in the horrors of aching 
hearts and mangled bodies and snuffed-out lives. He 
sent even His own Son to earth that men might have 
peace with each other, peace with themselves. That is 
why He is called the Prince of Peace. 


Silver Anniver- 
sary, Not Jubilee 


Ir 1s fitting then that Christian leaders and all men 
who believe in God and His law should proclaim from 
the roof tops, “If you want peace, rally to the Prince 
of Peace. Go back to God 
and His Law.” And so last 
month Catholic leaders to- 
gether with Protestant and 
Jewish colleagues issued a 
seven-point Declaration on a Just Peace. It should be 
the guide and the measuring rod in every discussion for 
peace since it is nothing more than the statement of 
an order inherent in human nature. We here sum- 
marize the document. 

It asserts as a fundamental proposition that all, indi- 
viduals as well as nations, must be subject to God and 
His law, the moral law. The second proposition enun- 
ciates the dignity of the individual person. No matter 
who he is, he has certain inalienable rights. Therefore 
the may not be discriminated against. 

Groups, whether oppressed, weak, colonial, or mi- 
nority groups, also have rights to economic, educational, 
cultural, and political equality subject to the common 
good of the world community. 

Relations between nations must be governed by inter- 
national law, guarantees to fulfill obligations, relief 
from the burden of armaments, yet with adequate sanc- 
tions for law enforcement. 


Declaration On 
A Just Peace 


FACT 
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The internal conditions of nations, redounding as 
they do on all nations, must be governed by a just 
social order. This means provisions must: be made for 
the security of the family, for labor, and for an adequate 
standard of living for all. 


Ir 1s one of the commonplaces of war that those who 
suffer most are often the most innocent. No man in 
this world has done more or worked harder to prevent 
this war with all its brutality 
than has Pope Pius XII. He 
has earned the title men 
have given him, “Pope of 
Peace.” And now the war 
has come to the gates of his microscopic kingdom. The 
utter horror of it is before his eyes. A cry has gone all 
over the world at the fate that overhangs Rome—Rome 
with her treasures of art, Rome with her symbolism of 
all our civilization stands for, Rome with her past and 
her glories and legends, But scarcely a voice has been 
heard protesting that little, neutral Vatican City has 
been reduced to a tiny island in a surging ocean of 
combat. One would have expected an angry clamor at 
the tragic fate of the Pope’s again being a prisoner. 
Perhaps it makes little difference whether voices pro- 
claim their indignation providing these voices are being 
heard in Heaven, providing they are being raised to 
the throne of God in supplication for the protection of 
His Vicar on earth. Surely every Catholic is praying 
for that brave, solitary pontiff to whom the world 
would not listen. 


The Tragedy 
Of Rome 


BeciInninc with the middle of last month, Collier’s 
started publishing the letters of Archbishop Spellman 
written from abroad to his father. The first letters in 
the series should be inter- 
esting reading for all those 
gentlemen who are so vocal- 
ly and violently and_per- 
sistently unsympathetic to 
Spain and to Franco whenever they write their books 
or prepare their copy for press. 

No matter how often facts have been marshaled to 
prove that the Loyalists were anything but loyal to 
Spain, still the Nationalist cause is smeared. While in 
Madrid the Archbishop had this to write: “A word 
equivocally used in Spain and America is ‘Loyalist.’ 
The term is very impressive. Anyone would instinc- 
tively give sympathy and support to a group claiming 


Archbishop Spell- 
man On Franco 
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to be ‘Loyalists.’ However, other Spaniards do not call 
them ‘Loyalists.’ They call them ‘Communists.’ ” 


But were not the Nationalists supported by Italy and - 


Germany? “General Franco’s supporters maintain that 
the general would have assumed control over Spain 
if international legionaires had not come to the aid of 
the Loyalists. Then Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy 
sent help to Franco. Whatever else happened, this much 
is sure: Spain lost.” 

And there is the tragedy of Spain. No civil war can 
be fought without the nation at large being the loser. 
No nation can have seven hundred thousand of its 
citizens’ lives lost in battle, thirty thousand by execu- 
tion or assassination, and fifteen thousand in air raids, 


and not be a desperately wounded country. “Spain is 
definitely war-weary, but the spirit of war is smoldering. 
The wounds of civil war are deep, festering, difficult 
to heal.” 

And some Americans wonder why Spain is neutral! 

\s for Franco the dictator, the puppet of Hitler, the 
ruthless usurper of government, Archbishop Spellman 
had this to write, that in Spain “some are favorable to 
him, some opposed; some partly favorable to him, some 
partly opposed.” And he adds, “My impressions of 
him are in accordance with his reputation as a very 
sincere, serious, and intelligent man. . . . Whatever 
criticism had been made of General Franco (and it has 
been considerable) I cannot doubt that he is a man 
loyal to his God, devoted to his country’s welfare, and 
definitely willing to sacrifice himself in any capacity 
and to any extent for Spain.” 


SEVERAL times in this column we have called attention 
to the scandalous increase in juvenile delinquency which 
has taken place in recent years. The war has given a 
further impulse in the wrong 
direction and the Office of 
War Information has issued 
a report in which this situa- 
tion is analyzed. At best the 
figures of the OWI are only partial, for the surveys on 
which they are based are not exhaustive and many 
delinquencies never come to the attention of the public 
and private agencies which supplied the data on which 
the statistics are based. 

We return to this subject again not with the inten- 
tion of discussing it in general but to recall the need 
to remember that seldom is the real remedy empha- 
sized.’ This whole problem is essentially one of the 
home. If boys and girls of tender years are allowed to 
run wild, who is to blame? The only answer is that 
parents are at fault. They are shirking their duty for 
one reason or another. There is no question that a 
great deal of the laxity in the American home is a 
result of the tendency to look to public and private 
agencies to assume responsibility in social and economic 
fields. This in turn is directly traceable to the elimina- 
tion of religion from individual and family life. 

In view of this it is rather ironic to hear “liberals” 
declare that juvenile delinquency is a challenge to the 
Church. What Church? If they refer to the Catholic 
Church we can reply that the social breakdown of so 
many youths has been foreseen and that these very 
“liberals” have been and are the most actively hostile 


Youth and 
The Home 
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to the remedies the Catholic Church knows and de. 


clares are needed to clean up the mess which alarms 
us all at present. The “Liberals” have gained contral 
of American public school education, their philosophy 
dominates secular colleges and universities as well as 
the output of the press in its various forms, to say noth. 
ing of the radio. Instead of challenging the Church it 
is time those men and women challenged themselves on 
the point of what they are doing to further the religious 
and moral principles at the basis of true American 
life. If they are honest their self-examination will re- 
veal that their materialistic philosophy with its rejec- 
tion of God and religion is bringing forth the evil 
fruit in this country just as it has in one form or another 
in other countries. 


TuE constant avowal of friendship and of love is the 
pledge never to forget. It seems to be the thing the 
human heart longs for most—to be remembered. Never 
a parting, never a farewell 
without the words, ‘““Remem- 
ber. Don’t forget.’” And yet 
experience demonstrates that 
that is the one thing human 
nature is most prone to do—forget. “Out of sight, out 
of mind.” Especially true is this when it is not distance 
that causes the separation, but death. And it makes 
little difference how stricken with grief one may be as 
he watches the one he loves being lowered into the 
grave. The days of mourning pass, the months grow 
into years, and the heart that loved so well, forgets. 
For that is human nature. 

Because it is human nature but seldom to remember 
even those we have loved the best, Holy Mother the 
Church, who never forgets; has made November the 
month of remembrance, the month when we on earth 
reach out our hands in help to those who have gone 
before us into eternity. The Church reminds us, who 
so easily forget, to prove our love by helping the 
holy souls suffering in Purgatory. 

They need our help. We all believe, for our holy 
Faith teaches it, that no soul may enter the all-holy 
presence of God in Heaven until it has been purified 
of all sin’s defilement. Purgatory is a place of detain- 
ment, a place of purification by suffering in which the 
soul is cleansed of venial faults and pays the remaining 
temporal punishment due for its sins. For the penalty 
of sin is suffering, and the suffering not accomplished 
in this life must be endured in Purgatory until at last 
that day comes when, all pure, the soul mounts into 
Heaven and never-ending happiness with God. 

The point is this: gone are the days when the souls 
now in Purgatory can help themselves. On earth they 
could perform all those acts of penance and merit to 
which God has attached a worth far beyond the value 
of the acts themselves. But now though the souls én 
Purgatory can pray for others, can intercede for loved 
ones yet on earth, they cannot help themselves. 

But we can help them. We can help them by our 
prayers. We can help them by offering our sufferings, 
our trials, our penances as payment for the debt still 
due for their sins. Above all we can help them by the 
Mass. That is why November is a month of remem- 
brance—to show our love for those who have gone. 


They Need 
Our Help 
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Moscow—the Second Munich? 








bn By FULTON J. SHEEN 
an 
re- 
eC The greatest danger to the world 
" is not Bolshevism but what might 
aptly be called Communazism 
he 
he 
er MMEDIATELY at the close of the Quebec Conference, 
ol] Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Hull, and Mr. 
m- Bracken made it a point to deliver speeches praising 
ret Russia. Men talk most about their health when they 
at are sick; so they talk most about Russia when all is not 
an well along the Volga. These speeches were extremely 
ut diplomatic except the one of Mr. Brendan Bracken, 
ce the British Minister of Information, who so threw his- 
es torical fact to the winds as to declare: “Soviet Russia 
as has never broken its word.” Dorothy Thompson re- 
he echoed it: “Russia has indeed never broken her word 
yw nor changed her policy.” The Nation, more attentive 
ts. to facts, but careful not to give them all, slyly added: 
“Russia in the main has honored its treaties.” 
er Why do such informed individuals ignore the fact 
he that Russia was one of the first signers of the Kellogg 
he Pact and one of the first to break it in its armed struggle 
th against China in 1929 over the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
ne way? Why the silence about the broken treaties with 
10 Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, and Poland? Why 
he the glorification of Stalin at the expense of fact in that 
regrettable movie Mission to Moscow which should 
ly have been entitled: Submission to Moscow? Why the 
ly bending over backward to please Russia and the fear 
od of offending it? Obviously because Russia is an ally 
n- and unity in arms is essential. 
wu § But when such unity is born of a blindness to his- 
ig torical fact, there lurks within it a grave psychological 
ty danger, namely, appeasement. Are we not already be- 
od ginning to take exactly the same attitude toward 
st Moscow that we took at Munich in 1939? Could it be 
to possible that as one demand after another was granted 
to Hitler to stop war, so now Stalin’s demands will be 
Is satisfied to prevent a conflict with him? The world at 
: Munich was so seized with a paralysis of spirit that it 
te) dared not refuse Hitler, throwing up its arms saying: 
1e “What can we do?” And the world today feels the 
in same way about Russia.. Hitler then wanted Czecho- 
d slovakia and he was appeased. Stalin now wants the 
Baltic States. Will he be appeased? As Chamberlain 
Ir was condemned for going to the first Munich, will a 
S, day come when newer. Chamberlains will be con- 
ll demned for going to Moscow? 
1e 
a Premier Stalin in the solitary splendor of 
e. the Kremlin under a picture of Karl Marx 
P Black Star 
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y ones who blamed Cham- 


berla wv the first Munich are the 
ver ho today are saying that 
Stalin should be appeased in his 
demand for the Baltic States. The 
cas Poland is much to the point. 
That glorious country which Pius XI 
call “bastion of Christianity 
in |] is today maligned and 
calui d as a preparation for its 
suri to the Soviets. When a 
mai es to justify killing his dog, 
he has rabies. Poland is being 
prepared for the kill, as a few people 
W elieve in justice ask why 
th of the Baltic States should 
be | over to Stalin any more 
tha issets of Czechoslovakia 
sho e turned over to Hitler? If 
wi take that concession then 
wi not have made Moscow the 
seco Viunich, and unleashed the 
Dhi Vorld War? 

I problem of Russia in rela- 
tior the peace of the world in- 
vol o elements, one political, 
the religious. 

political or international 
p [wo years before the sign- 
ing e German-Soviet Treaty, 
in in Detroit and a little 
late national radio hook-up, 
the r said: “Herod and Pilate 
wel r enemies, but they became 
frien hen they found a greater 
en¢ Christ, At the present time 
Stali Hitler are enemies, but 
their enmity is superficial, for their 
ideol are essentially the same: 
the th hate religion. The day 
therefore is not far off when like an- 
other and Herod these two 
dicta vill make peace over the 
body of. the torn and _ bleeding 


Chi That in 1937. And the day 


can hen Poland, like another 
Christ, was crucified between two 
thic 

Chat friendship between Hitler 
and §S was broken: much to the 
sur] { Stalin, according to Henry 
ci in his Moscow Dateline. 
He writes: “In the censor-tight cylin- 
der of Moscow, no one knew, not the 
foreigners, not the Russian people, 
not the Soviet leaders.” The press 
and 1dio of Moscow were still 
denouncing “Anglo-French — war- 
mon and “the second imperial- 
istic world war.” Warnings from the 
United States and Great Britain 
about Hiiler were denounced as at- 


tempts to “provoke” a break between 
ind Stalin. Stalin found time 


Hitler 
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Communist Stalin to Nazi Ribbentrop—1939: “Our friendship is deeper than blood” 


during these days to meet Germat 
and Japanese officials at the railway 
stations. So little was the attack ex- 
pected that Soviet military leaders 
were away on vacation when Hitler 
declared war against Russia. 

This war which is now going on 
between Germany and Russia is an 
interlude between “peaces” as the 
Armistice of 1918 was an interlude 
between wars. Unless the British and 
American forces invade the Balkans— 
which Stalin does not want—or un- 
less the British and American forces 
get to Berlin first, or unless there is 
some great “act of God,” it would be 
realistic to expect that Germany and 
Russia will once more sign a treaty 
of peace and embrace in a kiss of 
death to Europe and the world. 

The reasons for expecting such 
an eventuality are the following: 

1) There is no essential difference 
between the ideology of Nazism and 
Communism or even Fascism for that 
matter. All three agree that a col- 
lectivity is superior to the person. 
They differ superficially inasmuch 
as Nazism says the collectivity is the 
race, Communism says it is the class, 
and Fascism says it is the nation. It 


is only war propaganda and loose 
thinking which has made us lose hold 
of their fundamental identities. 
Nazism and Communism by their 
nature are anti-God, 
and anti-democratic. Since birds of a 
feather flock together, be not sur- 
prised if Ribbentrop once again 
flies to Moscow to be greeted by 
Stalin as he was the first time with 
the words: “Our friendship is deeper 
than blood.” And so it is: Nazism 
and Communism are one under 
their shirts. 

2) This ideological unity is borne 
out by the three-fold classification of 
prisoners Russia is making on its 
battlefront: a) Communists, _ b) 
Nazis, and c) Catholics and Demo- 
crats. The German Communists are 
treated as Russia’s own. The Nazis 
are told they are wicked not because 
they are Nazis, but because Hitler 
betrayed them. It is Hitler who is 
wrong, not Nazism. The Catholics 
and the Democrats are of course be- 
yond Communist redemption. Liqui- 
dation alone is their lot, by which 
they will be delivered over to that 
other and only merciful redemption 
of the Lord God, King of Kings. 
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3) This class distinction which is 
made on the battlefronts has long 
been an integral part of Soviet think- 
ing. In 1931 it must be recalled the 
Communists threw their power and 
influence behind the Nazis to insure 
their election in Germany. Some of 
these Communists later on were 
ashamed of this alliance and repudi- 
ated it. But one of them never re- 
gretted it, the Reichstag Deputy, 
Walter Ulbricht. Here was a test of 
Stalin’s policy. Whom would he 
favor in Germany: the Communists 
who bemoaned support of the Nazis 
or the Communists who still believed 
it was the thing to do? Stalin de- 
cided in favor of the latter. Ulbricht 
accordingly was made one of the trio 
who controlled the ,German Com- 
munist Party and later on was made 
an official of the Comintern. 

In 1940 this same Ulbricht once 
more came to the defens< of the 
Nazis, by a vicious attack upon a 
certain Rudolf Hilferding who de- 
clared that Great Britain and France 
must be defended against Nazism, 
for this was a war of freedom and 
democracy against militarism. In his 
answer Ulbricht wrote: “The Soviet 
people and the toiling people in 
Germany are interested in foiling 
the English plans for war. .. . The 
Soviet people and the toiling people 
of Germany are against the spread- 
ing of war. . . . Great Britain is 
enemy number one.” He also asked 
that all Catholics and Democrats be 
delivered to the Gestapo. 





On July 21st of this year Moscow 
formed “The National Committee of 
Free Germany” and at the top of the 
list of thirty-three signatures was 
that of Walter Ulbricht! And the 
message read: “This National Ger- 
man Government must be based on 
fighting groups who are uniting for 
the overthrow of Hitler. This gov- 
ernment will at once stop military 
operations, recall German troops to 
the borders of the Reich and open 
peace negotiations renouncing all 
conquests.” It is Hitler who is the 
enemy, not Nazism. The Manifesto 
continues: “Hitler has irresponsibly 
challenged the three greatest world 
powers, with the result that they 
have united for ruthless struggle 
against Hitlerism, Hitler has turned 
the whole of Europe into an enemy 
of the German people.” This is the 
same distinction made among the 
prisoners of Russia. 

Since this Manifesto appeared in 
the Pravda and was broadcast by the 
Moscow radio we may be absolutely 
sure that it is the official opinion of 
Dictator Stalin or, until the break 
comes, Marshal Stalin. Given then 
the fall of Hitler, will not Stalin 
embrace the Nazis as prodigal chil- 
dren? The fact of the matter is that 
Xussia freely entered into an alliance 
with Germany, but was forced by 
circumstances and expediency to 
enter war on our side. The voice 
of Russia is with America and Great 
Britain, but the hand is the hand of 
Esau reache:l out to the Nazis. A 
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restored friendship is sometimes 
sweeter than an unbroken one. 

4) Stalin himself has made this 
distinction between Hitlerism and 
the Nazis. As the authority on Rus- 
sian foreign affairs David J. Dallin 
has pointed out in the American 
Mercury, this “policy has been long 
and openly prepared.” The Soviets 
and the Nazis, he states, always 
agreed in their condemnation of the 
Versailles treaty; Foreign Commis- 
sar Molotov on October 31, 1939, 
said “that, a strong Germany was the 
condition for a durable peace’; a 
German Communist broadcast of 
July 20, 1941, a month after the 
Germans invaded Russia, called “for 
the restoration of the alliance be- 
tween the German people and the 
Soviet Union”; and on February 23, 
1942, Stalin said: “Occasionally the 
foreign press engages in prattle to 
the*effect that the Red Army’s aim 
is to exterminate the German people 
and destroy the German State, This 
is, of course, a stupid lie. Jt would 
be ridiculous to identify Hitler’s 
clique with the German people and 
the German State. History shows 
that Hitlers come and go, but the 
German people and the German 
State remain.” And on November 6, 
1942, Stalin reiterated: “It is not our 
aim to destroy all military force in 
Germany; the destruction of all Ger- 
man military force is inadvisable 
from the point of view of the victor.” 

Finally, in presenting his creden- 
tials to President Roosevelt on Oct. 
4th, Andrei A. Gromyko, the new 


Ambassador from Russia to the 
United States Government, never 
once mentioned that the Soviets 


were fighting the Nazis. Rather, he 
spoke of “common struggle against 
Hitlerite Germany,” of “Hitlerite 
hordes,” and of “German Fascist 
gangsters,” but never once did he 
refer to the war against the Nazis. 
Russia is at war with Hitler, but it 
is not at waz either with the Nazis 
cs the German people. The sooner 
we come to a realization of this fact, 
the more quickly can we formulate 
a policy to meet it. 

If Hitier could be removed from 
power, Stalin would. make a treaty 
immediately with the Nazis. And 
when it comes <here will be an out- 
break of strikes and sabotage in this 
country, the like of which we have 
never seen. Then shall we realize 
the truth of the lines of Meredith: 
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“We are betrayed by what is false 
within.” 
5) Another reason for expecting 


this re-alliance of Nazism and Com- 
munism is that the “party line” of 
Communism still works toward that 


goal. The Communist International 
is “dissolved’”—so we are told. But 
was the Comintern broken up in 
tribute to the democracies, or be- 
cause it was expedient to do so? 

It is now possible to discover the 
real reason for the “dissolution.” We 


know it from the visit of Sir Walter 
Citrine of the Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Union Committee. When the British 
delegates arrived in Russia, they 
were told that there should be a 
union within thirty-eight nations of 


“all the organizations within the 
United Nations which were actively 
engaged in pursuing the fight against 
Hitler.””’ But how could the labor 
groups unite without forming a new 
International. The old International 
was political; the new one is to be 


economic, in the sense that it will 
be dominated by the Soviets. The 
Soviet representative in England, N. 
Mshvernik, asked that labor unions 
of all countries, except Russia, 


should by “public agitation” exert 
pressure on their governments. To 
the credit of Sir Walter Citrine of 
England and Mr. Isidore Nagler of 
the United States, the new Interna- 
tional was not immediately formed, 
the latter asking what could be in 
common between free trade unions 
of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain and the State-dominated unions 
of Russia or Germany. 

The old International is now di- 
vided into “spheres of influence.” 
Was not Mexico City chosen as the 
Central Bureau with two subcom- 
mittees, one for North and one for 
South America? Did not their first 
meeting take place in Mexico City, 
November 16th to igth, 1941, under 
the pretext of a meeting of the Con- 
federacion de Trabajadores under 
the presidency of Lombardo Tole- 
dano? Did not a Soviet representa- 
tive traveling on a Greek and Chil- 
ean passport attend that meeting 
and address representatives from 
Cuba, Canada, Spain, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Chile, Argentina, France, Italy, 
and the United States? Were not the 
Communists in attendance told that 
“although the German aggression 
against Russia has made Hitlerism 


the primary enemy, it should never. 





be forgotten that there exist two 
bourgeois, capitalistic regimes, Great 
Britain and the United States, which, 
although helping Russia to destroy 
Nazism, must in their turn be de- 
stroyed by an international revolu- 
tion immediately at the close of hos- 
tilities”? Were they not told to make 
a distinction between Nazism and 
Hitlerism: “The Nazis’ activity in 
the whole world and especially in 
the Americas is to be considered an 
enemy activity, in so far as it pro- 
motes the interests of Hitler.” And 
finally, were they not told that after 
the war the Nazis and the Commu- 
nists must co-operate? “Nazi activi- 
ties trying to destroy American unity 
or to weaken it can be of great help 
to the Communist ideals in the post- 
war period. Therefore, it will be our 
duty to co-operate discreetly or at 
least to keep in touch with these 
Nazi activities in order that they 
may achieve some results.” And does 
not the transfer of the Soviet Am- 
bassador, Mr. Oumansky from Wash- 
ington to Mexico City reveal the 
importance of that post in world 
affairs? And is it not singular that 
the new ambassadors which the So- 
viets are sending out to the world 
now are graduates of the OGPU? 

It is our guess that short of a 
coronary thrombosis to a dictator 
or a British-American advance first 
into Berlin, we may expect Pilate 
and Herod to become friends again 
over the body of a torn and bleed- 
ing world. 


TALIN has been “sold” to the 

American people. He cannot 
readily be “unsold.” Motion pic- 
tures, dollar books, radio propa- 
ganda, commentators, and publicists 
have built up illusions which were 
nothing short of insulting to an in- 
formed intellect. If then, the crash 
comes, the danger will not alone be 
in preserving Europe from a Commu- 
nist-Nazi alliance, but in preserving 
us from what Toynbee has called a 
“Sense of Drift,” an opiate in the 
soul instilling an insidious acqui- 
escence to evil that is supposed to 
reside in external circumstances be- 
yond the victim’s control. In other 
words: the “Munich mentality of 
appeasing evil.” 

If we had a “sense of sin” we 
would know evil came from within 
and we would do something about 
it, but when evil is supposed to come 
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only from without, one abandons 
himself to its necessities. Just as our 
naive trust in Hitler led us into a 
policy of appeasement, so our naive 
trust in Stalin will lead us into an- 
other appeasement. On March 10, 
1939, Stalin condemned Britain and 
France for their concessions to Ger- 
many, calling them the “non-aggres- 
sion countries.” Shall we be con- 
demned later on as “aggression coun- 
tries” because we oppose concessions 
to Russia? On May 31, 1939 Molotov 
declared, “We stand for peace and 
not allowing any further aggres- 
sion.” Within three months Russia 
had seized a third of Poland, the 
whole of Bessarabia, and the whole 
of the Baltic States, condoning at 
the same time every similar act of 
aggression perpetrated by Germany 
in the West. Britain and France 
were now the “aggressor nations” 
while Germany’s “peaceful inten- 
tions” were lauded to the skies. 

And in December of that year on 
the occasion of Stalin’s birthday, 
Stalin replied to Hitler’s telegram: 
“The friendship of Germany and 
the Soviet Union, cemented _ by 
blood, has every reason to be last- 
ing and firm.” The cementing blood 
then was Poland. Will it next be 
the blood of America and England? 
In March 1939 Russia condemned 
the rape of Czechoslovakia and in 
September approved it. The impor- 
tant question is therefore: whom 
does Stalin love? He “courted” Hit- 
ler freely; he “courted” us because 
he was attacked. Will the Hammer 
turn out to be the Hammer of De- 
struction, and will the Sickle prove 
to be the Sickle of Death? Our guess 
is—and we do hope that we are 
wrong—that Europe faces not the 
danger of Bolshevism, but the dan- 
ger of “Communazism.” There is one 
verse in Sacred Scripture which sum- 
marizes all that has been said and 
which here refers not to persons but 
to policies: “A dog returns to his 
vomit.” 

Up to this point it might be re- 
torted that the proper attitude to 
take is to be anti-Russian. This 
would be very wrong, not because 
Russia is presently fighting with’ us, 
but because the Russian people are 
creatures of God and therefore fel- 
low men whom we must love. It 
will be noticed that we distinguish 
between the political and the re- 
ligious aspects of Russia. The key 
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to the Russian problem is religion, 
not politics. The politics of Russia 
jis Communistic, therefore based on 
expediency and force, opportunism 
and violence. As Stalin said: “Hit- 
lers come and go.” So too, we add: 
“All dictators come and go.” But 
the soul of a people survives and 
the Russian soul is deeply religious. 
Our bond with Russia is in the 
people, not in the politics; it is with 
the nation, not with the state; it 
is with humanity, not Communism. 

Unfortunately, this is the issue 
which is completely ignored except 
for purposes of expediency when 
we falsely interpret Article 124 of 
the Soviet Constitution on freedom 
of religion. 

There have been many internal 
changes in Russia for the better as 
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where capitalism does not exist does 
religion still continue? Russia now 
sees the wisdom of Tertullian: ‘““The 
soul is naturally Christian.” As far 
back as 1928, the Minister of Edu- 
cation, Lunacharsky, made this fa- 
tal admission: “Religion is like a 
nail; the harder you hit it, the 
deeper it goes into the wood.” It 
was by no accidental association 
that the Russian word for “peasant” 
has the same root as the Russian 
word for “Christian.” The Marx- 
ian slogan “Religion is the opium of 
the people” which once hung over 
the desecrated Church of the Iberian 
Virgin in Moscow has some letters 
missing which fell and crumpled in 
ruins. There is something symboli- 
cal in this. “Everything passes but 
God.” On November 5, 1941, the 
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Archbishop Nikolai officiating at services in a Russian cathedral 


regards religion, but by no stretch 
of the imagination could genuine 
freedom of religion be said to exist 
there. It is difficult to know the 
real conditions: on the one hand 
the Archbishop of York after two 
days in Russia assures us that there 
is complete freedom of religion. On 
the other hand, two official visitors 
to Russia assured the writer that 
nothing he ever wrote concerning 
the persecution of religion in Russia 
came up to the awful truth. 

These following facts seem indis- 
putable and bespeak a less violent 
attitude toward religion: 

The Communists know now from 
experience that capitalism is not the 
breeder of religion, for if capitalism 
produced religion why in a regime 





prudent Vatican Radio announced 
that antireligious. propaganda in 
Russia had failed. 

The antireligious propaganda was 
destined to fail by its nature, for 
no one can live on a negation. Hit- 
ler was wiser than Marx, for he at- 
tempted to fill the vacuum created 
by Russian atheism with the new 
god of the race. Thus the logic of 
Liberalism came to an end: Liberal- 
ism said it makes no difference 
whether you believe in God or not. 
Communism answered: “Yes it does. 
Religion is an opium. There is no 
God.” Nazism retorted: “O yes there 


is a God. But He is not the God- 


of all men, but the God of the Ger- 
man race.” The Communists hate 
God, but the Nazis love their god, 





and since hate cannot long be sus- 
tained as a diet, it naturally evap- 
orates and dies. That is why athe- 
ism is a passing phenomenon in Kus- 
sia. The President of “The Union 
of the Godless” admitted it in 1937: 
“Our organization has fallen to 
pieces.” He estimated that two 
thirds of the country population and 
one third of the city still believed 
in God, Since these figures came 
from Yaroslavsky himself, they are 
apt to be correct. 

More particular changes for the 
better are: the stop publication or- 
ders to Godless magazines, even 
though the reason given was “short- 
age of paper”; the restoration of 
Sunday as a day of rest, though the 
reason given was that the country 
people preferred it; the reduction 
in Church taxes which were once 
prohibitive; the suppression of the 
antireligious tests for the army and 
civil service; the permission io give 
private religious instruction tnough 
no organized religious iastruction 
or religious schools or seminaries 
are permitted; the establishment of 
a “Christian radio station” in Mos- 
cow which on the Feast of Assump- 
tion gave a beautiful broadcast on 
Our Lady. A more recent broadcast 
stated: ‘““The Godless Hitlexites have 
a doctrine which is incompatible 
with Catholic Doctrine.” Lest the 
value of this station be overrated, 
it should be stated that the broad- 
casts are given only in Polish, not 
in Russian, and therefore have the 
manifest aim of winning Poland 
over to Russia. 

Abortion clinics have been abol- 
ished; postcard divorces are no 
longer permitted; subsidies are paid 
to large families. In 1941, the 
amount said to have been paid out 
was over two billion rubles. Most as- 
tounding of all, divorces were called 
“the bourgeois superstition of cap- 
italistic countries and incompatible 
with Russian ideals.” We have one 
divorce for every five marriages in 
the United States. Though there are 
no statistics available, one may dare 
suggest that on the whole, family 
life may conceivably be on a higher 
moral level in Russia than in our 
own country. Some of the soldiers 
in the Red Army wear crosses; icons 
may now be made and sold in shops; 
the movie studios have received the 
following order, “The formalism of 
artists and intellectuals is danger- 
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ous for the proletariat. Our theme 
must be the individual rather than 
the masses.” 

It is highly significant that in Oc- 
tober 1942, the Vatican Radio made 
its first appeal to English and Irish 
Catholics for vocations for Russia, 
concluding: “The younger genera- 
tion in Russia evidently has taken 
advantage of opportunities to attend 
Mass and to profit by religious in- 
struction and to receive care- given 
by the insufficient number of priests 
there.” The Vatican in its broad- 
casts to Russia is now avoiding all 
polemics against Marxian material- 
ism or atheism, and is contenting 
itself solely with Catholic teaching. 

This change in Russia does not 
mean that Stalin has become a be- 
liever. Stalin is reported to have 
told an American official: “I will 
always hate religion, but that does 
not mean that we will not make 
changes.” Being a realist, he is mak- 
ing a retreat from an untenable po- 
sition. In order to keep favor he 
has published a heavy volume en- 
titled: The Truth About Religion 
in Soviet Russia. One chapter is en- 
titled, “‘Barbarous Destruction of 
Churches.” Most significant is the 
fact that the book praises the Patri- 
arch Tikhon who died at the hands 
of the Communist persecutors. 

More recently, Stalin has recog- 
nized the Metropolitan Sergius as 
Patriarch in restoring the Holy Sy- 
nod. The value of this move can 
be grossly exaggerated, for the Holy 
Synod was not the council of a 
free Church but a State-dominated 
Church. In the year 1721, Peter the 
Great after a visit to those Euro- 
pean countries where Lutheranism 
was the established religion, de- 
cided to make the Russian Church 
also the tool of the State, by vest- 
ing the direction of all Church af- 
fairs under a Synod or a civil-service 
committee, dominated by a lay min- 
ister of state called the Imperial 
Procurator of the Synod. God was 
thus made to take dictation from 
Caesar. The curious aspect of the 
present situation is that while the 
Soviet Constitution claims it “sepa- 
rated Church and State,” Stalin has 
in reality united Church and State 
by re-establishing the Holy Synod. 
As a matter of fact the Patriarchate 
and the Synod are mutually exclu- 
sive. The first is free, and the sec- 
ond is a slave of the State. 


That such is really the case is 
evident from the first two public 
declarations of Sergius. One would 
think that after 26 years of vicious 
religious persecution, the first off- 
cial act of a new Patriarch would 
be to thank God for religious free- 
dom. But what was the first dec- 
laration of Sergius? “America and 
England must open a second tron.!”’ 
And when he spoke the second 
time, he excommunicated all Rus- 
sians who did not support the Com- 
munist regime! If this be religion, 
one would like to know the defini- 
tion of politics. The speeches of 
Sergius were followed by a speech 
of Gregory, Archbishop of Saratov, 
appealing for a “unification of all 
efforts in the struggle against Hit- 
lerism.” 

The advantage Stalin has in using 
the Church in this crisis is twofold: 
first, it will win over American and 
British opinion and secondly, it will 
aid Stalin in his Pan-Slavic move- 
ment which involves religious as 
well as political elements. But lest 
the Slavs should seek unity in Rome 
rather than elsewhere, Stalin invited 
the Archbishop of York to Moscow. 


HE visit of the Archbishop of 

York has more: political than 
religious significance. There has 
never been any integrated commu- 
nism between the Orthodox and the 
Anglican orders. Why then this 
courtship? One may have legitimate 
suspicions and they have to do with 
the fact that the prodigal children 
instead of going back to the Father's 
housé will stop on the way and live 
with the stepuncle. 

Despite these political undertones, 
the indisputable fact is that the 
Russian soul is Christian. Therein 
is the hope of Russia and the world. 
It would be very wrong for Chris- 
tians to continue in their enmity to 
Russia because of its Communistic 
association. Russia is Communistic, 
but Russia is not Communism. We 
must not be like the elder son who 
resented the attention paid to the 
wayward brother on his return. Nei- 
ther should we forget the praise Our 
Lord gave to the young man who 
said he would not go into the field, 
but later went. Politicians will con- 
tinue to woo Communism and will 
be deceived; we must woo the Rus- 
sian soul and establish peace. 

Great Russian writers, like Chadev 
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in 1836, foresaw that there would 
be no vitality in Russian religious 
life so long as it was inspired by 
Byzantium and unattached to Peter. 
There was Alexander Herzen too 
who believed that Russia would one 
day lead the world to a new social 
order, and Soloviev prophesied that 
Russia would one day bring Eu- 
rope back to the Faith. Then there 
was Khomyakov and Samarin who 
looked to Russia to give the world 
the model Christian society, and 


Dostoevski, perhaps the greatest of’ 


them all, who saw Russia going 
through the awful pangs of Com- 
munistic atheism before it would 
“sit at the feet of Christ and learn 
His Gospel.” But before these things 
would come to pass, Dostoevski 
wrote these key words: “When the 
Russian people will have liberated 
themselves from slavery, the first 
thing they will do is to look for a 
new master.” 

The millions of Russians who 
have perished for no other crime 
than because they believed in God, 
have not spilled their blood in vain. 
Every drop of it has been gathered 
up by the angels into the Chalice 
of Gethsemane. No ministering an- 
gels came to assist them, for in the 
hour of darkness, they would bow 
down to the Father’s will. Some- 
where, somehow, that blood which 
is some of the noblest blood this 
earth has drunk since Calvary drank 
the blood of Christ, will cry like 
Abel’s blood to the very heavens, 
and peace shall come upon them 
as their reward and blessing. He 
who would have the wheat, must 
tarry the grinding. 

Every Catholic throughout the 
world who attends daily Mass says a 
series of prayers at the end of Mass 
for Russia. For forty-three years 
those prayers were said for the set- 
tlement of the Lateran Question. 
When that was settled in 1929, the 
Holy Father asked that these pray- 
ers be said for Russia. Will it take 
forty-three years to have them an- 
swered? That we know not. But 
there is one thing we do know: 
they will be answered! Russia one 
day will be free! May America have 
the wisdom to see that our polit- 
ical approach of appeasing Com- 
munism will end in disaster, but 
that -our religious approach to the 
Russian soul will end in peace and 
victory! 
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HE President of Louvain Univer- 
be Monsignor van Wayen- 
bergh, has just been arrested by the 
Nazis. Yet his arrest marks a defeat 
for the German occupying forces 
rather than for the university. For 
they now acknowledge that their 
aspiration of winning Louvain to 
collaboration has failed. Their last 
hope disappeared when Van Wayen- 
bergh refused unconditionally to 
co-operate with the Nazi machine 
for drafting students for forced labor. 
This refusal was made in a letter 
directed to the General Secretary 
of Public Instruction, who is the tool 
of General Raeder, the Military 
Commander of Belgium and North 
France. The text of this letter has 
just been smuggled out of Belgium. 
Speaking in the name of the Belgian 
universities, it brands the German 
decision to draft students as “con- 
trary to all international agree- 
ments” and declares in unmistak- 
able language: “Our dignity and 
our loyalty to our country forbids 
us to collaborate in any way in the 
execution of a measure of constraint 
respecting our students. We cannot 
in conscience accept the mission 
which the German decision imposes 
upon us.” 

To grasp the full significance of 
this action it must be remembered 
that Louvain has been battling the 
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Nazis since the very beginning of 
German occupation. The Nazis tried 
to get the Belgians to admit that 
the war was finished for them and 
to accept the beginning of the New 
Order. Most of all they wanted to 
win Louvain to this way of think- 
ing because of the great moral in- 
fluence which the university enjoys 
in Belgium. They ordered all uni- 
versities to resume their activities 
and to hold the July (1940) exam- 
inations as usual. Louvain did not 
say it would not, but on the day of 
examinations the majority of pro- 
fessors and students failed to show 
up. 

The Germans then attempted a 
little persuasion. They announced 
that a Commissar was to be ap- 
pointed for each one of the four 
Belgian - universities. His task was 
to supervise teaching according to 
the standards of the New Orier, to 
take effect at the beginning of the 
new year, which was announced for 
October 10, 1940. The day arrived 
and the universities of Brussels, 
Liége, and Ghent opened as sched- 
uled. Louvain, however, completely 
ignored the order. The Nazi Com- 
missar failed to find a single student 
or professor to supervise. In an effort 
to save face for Nazi authority the 
Military Commander had hundreds 
of large posters fixed to the walls 
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By OTTO PiRD 


For five centuries the Uni- 
versity of Louvain has re. 


sisted tyranny and oppression 


The Library of Louvain before 
its destruction by the Nazis 


in the principal cities stating that 
the opening of Louvain had been 
postponed until October goth, But 
this proved no more successful; Lou- 
vain again ignored the order. Mean- 
while, negotiations must have taken 
place. The Nazi-controlled press tri- 
umphantly announced that profes- 
sors of Louvain University (among 
thein the famous chemist Bruylants) 
were going to give lectures in Ger- 
man universities. In the midst of 
these triumphant cries of the Nazis, 
Louvain quictly opened its doors on 
November goth without any Nazi 
Commissar. 

The Nazis, however, would not 
yet admit defeat. They had counted 
on co-operation from the Belgians. 
After all, there had been many dis- 
contented Flemish nationalists and 
Rexist Fascists in the country before 
they occupied it who should be ready 
to co-operate. They planned to ap- 
peal to such elements within the uni- 
versity by announcing they would 
hold “indoctrination” lectures in the 
city. Evidently, they thought it was 
the Cardinal and his hierarchy, and 
not the students, who were frustrat- 
ing their efforts within the university. 
The “indoctrination” meetings were 
held and students came—a few na- 
tionalist fanatics to show their sup- 
port, but the great majority to heckle 
the lecturers: with such epithets as 
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“lice” and “fleas.” When they could 
get one of the Quisling lecturers 
without his military escort, they 
would give him a sound thrashing. 
Staf Declerg, a Flemish Quisling who 
had been especially popular with 
many students before the invasion, 
was laid up for some time because 
of the bruises he received from stu- 
dents whom he had tried to “indoc- 
trinate.” The nationalists who had 
expected to terrorize in the name of 
Nazi might were themselves terror- 
ized by the students of an indomi- 
table Louvain. 

It was not until this spring that 
an open break was made over the 
question of labor service. Needing 
more slave labor, the Germans began 
looking at the abnormally large reg- 
istration at the University of Lou- 
vain. Were not many of them there 
merely to avoid labor service, were 
they all really students? The Ger- 
mans had their doubts. They ac- 
cused the university of harboring 
“refugees” from labor service, and, 
“their patience exhausted,” they de- 
manded a list of students from Mon- 
signor van Wayenbergh, the Presi- 
dent of the university or Rector 
Magnificus, as he is called. The 
Rector is known as a prudent and 
cautious man. He has never been 
known to take a step without giving 
it the fullest consideration, nor to 
act without the direction of his 
superior, Cardinal van Roey. This is 
to be expected, since the university 
from its beginning has depended 
directly upon the bishops. Although 
legally reorganized in 1919 as a so- 
ciety devoted to the public good 
and receiving special subsidies from 
the State, the university is legally 
and financially the property of the 
Council of Belgian Bishops. The 
Cardinal of Malines is, in the name 
of the bishops, president of the 
board, and the rector of the univer- 
sity is directly responsible to him. 
Monsignor van Wayenbergh’s action, 
therefore, must have had the full 
consent of Cardinal van Roey. That 
action, as we already know, was an 
outright and unconditional refusal 
to collaborate in any way with the 
German effort to force the students 
into slave labor. The Nazis in re- 
taliation arrested the rector and 
thereby abandoned any pretense 
of receiving collaboration from 
Louvain. 

Although the characters are new, 


this is an old story for Louvain. The 
last war witnessed the arrest of 
Louvain’s rector by the German oc- 
cupying force because of his un- 
breakable spirit of resistance to Ger- 
man tyranny. He was Monsignor 
Ladeuze, who died early in 1940, 
after seeing a second world war 
launched by the Germans, and in 
every way a worthy predecessor of 
the imprisoned Rector Magnificus. 
He became rector of the university 
in 1909 at the age of forty, when he 
was already renowned as a pioneer 
in modern scriptural science. When 
the invading Germans burned the 
university in 1914, he fled to Brus- 
sels with a group of professors and 
Jesuit Fathers. They were caught 
there and imprisoned by the Ger- 
mans, who subjected them to all 
sorts of indignities. The rector was 
forced to sleep in a pigsty and to 
watch the assassination of the young 
Jesuit, Father Dupierreux, who was 
guilty of nothing more than having 
written in his diary that the burn- 
ing of Louvain Library was second 
only in disgrace to the burning of 
the library in Alexandria in ancient 
times, 


FTER the war the library was re- 
built with the help of gifts from 
America and restocked with books 
from American colleges. The in- 
scription for the new library, it will 
be recalled, became the subject of 
extended controversy. It was to read: 
Furore teutonico diruta—generost- 
tate americana restituta (Destroyed 
by Teutonic fury, restored by Amer- 
ican generosity). It was so opposed 
by people who had come to feel 
sorry for the Germans that it was 
never placed on the university. Only 
the first part was used on the monu- 
ment in Dinant to the civilians shot 
by the Germans. This first part has 
held true again, since “Teutonic 
fury” has destroyed the library for 
a second time within one generation. 
Louvain’s fight against tyranny, 
however, did not begin only with its 
resistance to the Germans during the 
last two world wars. During all five 
centuries of its existence it has stood 
as a citadel of freedom. Created in 
1423 by a bull of Pope Martin V at 
the request of the Duke of Brabant, 
John IV, it was recognized by 1431 
as a Studium Generale with permis- 
sion to confer doctor’s degrees which 
bestowed the right to teach any- 
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where. Its constitution embodied 
principles that we now call demo- 
cratic. The Rector Magnificus was 
chosen by delegates of the various 


faculties, who maintained a con. 


stant checking power over his actions 
which relate to the welfare of the 
university. It became famous all 
over Europe for its humanistic spirit 
and especially for its jurists, doctors, 
and philosophers. One of its profes. 
sors later became Pope Adrian; and 
names such as Vesalius, Van Hel- 
mont, Justus Lipsius, Erasmus, and 
St. Thomas More are listed among 
the immortals. The university, more- 
over, has been foremost in the de- 
fense of human liberty. It stood as 
a bastian against the principle of 
the German Protestant rulers, Cujus 
regio, illius religio (the people must 
follow the religion of their ruler), 
which was based on the divine right 
of kings. St. Robert Bellarmine elab- 
orated at Louvain his theory of a 
limited monarchy, combating the 
theory of the divine right of kings 
by defining the principles of the 
equality of all men, based on their 
inalienable rights and government 
by consent, all of which were taken 
over by Jefferson in the first sen- 
tences of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Louvain likewise with- 
stood the absolutism of the Spanish 
monarchy after the Flemings and 
Walloons had broken away from the 
Netherlands in the north, preferring 
the rule of Spain to the rule of the 
Calvinists. The Rector Magnificus 
opposed that absolutism in the emis- 
sary of Philip II in 1573 with the 
warning that, although “God may 
transfer this nation’s power to the 
hands of another country, He is not 
in the habit, even on earth, of al- 
lowing, without punishment, His 
subjects to suffer vexation.” 

Two centuries later when the ab- 
solutism of the French Revolution 
was trying to impose its will upon 
the university by making it worship 
the Goddess of Reason, the Rector 
Magnificus did not fail to meet the 
danger. “Our conscience,” he wrote, 
“does not permit us to take part 
directly or indirectly in the cult you 
wish to establish.” For that refusal 
the university was closed and most 
of its belongings sold. But a few 
decades later it rose again, and the 
2oth century has found it ready to 
face and turn back the new absolut- 
ism of Nazi totalitarianism. 
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The Chateau Frontenac dominates Quebec’s skyline. Delegates to 


the final peace canference would find room in Quebec 


Quebec Bids for ihe Peace Conference 


N QUEBEC CITY, the heart of 
French Canada and the oldest city 
of the Dominion, there was no danc- 
ing in the crooked, twisted streets 
when Italy fell. The people of Que- 
bec, who had lost some of their sons 
in the commando test assault on the 
German continental defenses at Di- 
eppe, know that the worst of the fight 
is to come, But for all that, Quebec 
is sure of victory—so sure, in fact, 
that it is making a bid for the peace 
conference, the first city of the United 
Nations to seek the distinction. 
The city is the ancient capital of 
Canada, and it still remains the cap- 
ital of the Province of Quebec. But 
these heady aspirations are of very 
recent origin, burgeoning trom the 
sixth meeting of President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill and 
the conference of the Allied High 
Command which was held simultane- 
ously last August in the city over- 
looking the St. Lawrence. With much 


By WILL LISSNER 


of the military and political genius 
of the United Nations converging on 
it, and finding it a convenient and 
comfortable seat for such a guthering, 
the town that Samuel de Champlain 
founded in 1608 discovered the eyes 
of the world upon it, and it liked the 
scrutiny. Leading citizens began ask 
ing themselves: If a war conference, 
why not the peace conferciice? 
Quebec is not given to worldly 
dreams. Its charm lies in its being 
one of the two genuine Old World 
cities in the Western Hemisphere, 
New Orleans being the other. In its 
ways of life, manners, and customs, 
Quebec and its surrounding country- 
side remain seventeenth-century Nor- 
sandy. For the habitants of the prov- 
i, in these respecis—but in no 
other, for in universal culture Que- 
bec is more up-.o-the-minute than 
New York or London—the clock 
stopped, never again to march on 
time. Yet the Quebec people know, as 
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well as New Yorkers or Londoners, 
what is going on in the world, and 
they think, by playing host to diplo- 
matists and statesmen, that they 
might be able to make a unique con- 
tribution to the cause now dearest to 
them—uriversal peace after demo- 
cratic victory. 

When the war conference was in 
their midst, all the conferees testified 
to the comfort and convenience of 
the appointments, and the visiting 
press delegation, some two hundred 
men and women representing the 
newspapers and news services of all 
the United Nations, gained an aver- 
age of five pounds apiece on thirteen- 
course meals. Thereupon the citizens 
of Quebec became aware that their 
city of 160,000 population, was pret- 
ty nearly ideal as a seat for an inter- 
national congress. The notion that 
the city should put in its bid for the 
peace conference arose spontaneous- 
ly. Mayor Lucien Borne modestly 
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and discreetly sounded out the con- 
ference press corps on the idea at a 
cocktail party at the Hotel de Ville, 
the ivy-covered city hall which squats 
over a square block in the shadow of 
the mansard-roofed Chateau. He 
found few dissenters. 

Ihe city has ample accommoda- 
tion for visitors. For heads of State, 
who presumably require extra-spe- 
cial accommodations, there is the 
Citadel, the military park on top of 
the cliff 355 feet above the St. Law- 
rence, between the Plains of Abra- 
ham where Wolfe and Montcalm fell 
and the Haute Ville, the upper town, 
Behind its thirty-foot, stoned-up 
earthen walls—fortifications of 1823 
—there is the Governor General’s 
summer residence, with a ballroom 
that can receive 300 guests without 
crowding, and.a dozen other French 
colonial buildings as well. All com- 
bine period furniture and interior 
decoration with modern plumbing. 
Across the ravine beside Cape Dia- 
mond, the highest point in the city 
and one that commands unsurpassed 
views of the majestic St. Lawrence 
below and the stately Laurentian 
Mountains beyond, are the modern 
buildings of the Quebec Garrison, 
which could provide luxurious quar- 
ters for heads of State. 

For the ranking members of dele- 
gations, there is, of course, the Cha- 
teau Frontenac, a modern resort 
hotel. A thousand diplomats and 
their wives, along with their servants, 
could find accommodation there with- 
out breaching the fire regulations. 
Actually it consists of a square block 
of buildings seven stories high, linked 
by Norman towers at the corners, and 
surrounding a twenty-three story sky- 
scraper, all joined into a single struc- 
ture. On a par with it is Kent House, 
once the residence of the Duke of 
Kent and now a modern hotel, over- 
looking Montmorency Falls a few 
miles outside the city. 

Che working personnel of the dele- 
gations could find ample quarters, 
too. Among the St. Louis, the Clar- 
endon, the St. Roch, the Victoria, the 
Chateau Champlain, the Homestead, 
the Montcalm, the Habitant Inn, not 
to mention several smaller hotels, 
there is room for several thousand of 
the civil servants who do the heavy 
work of peace conferences. 

Conferences, of course, need halls 
and meeting rooms for public sessions 
and for private gatherings of com- 


mittees and delegations. Quebec has 
no lack of them. The grand ballroom 
of the Chateau could give elbow 
room to any of the larger gatherings. 
Across the Grand Allee from the 
Citadel, also occupying a square 
block amidst vast gardens, is the 
Parliament Building, which contains 
the richly furnished chambers of the 
Legislative Assembly and the Legis- 
lative Council of the Province. In the 
city hall is the stately chamber of 
the municipal legislature, which the 
Quebec Conference press corps used 
for mass interviews. And there is 
also the Palais Montcalm, the city’s 
civic auditorium. For the smaller 
meetings, if all these quarters were 
insufficient, there are still the lecture 
halls at Laval University, down the 
hill from the Chateau, the oldest 
French university in America. Sim- 
ilar halls are available in the ancient 
Jesuits’ College, the Quebec Semi- 
nary, mother of the university, the 
famed Ursuline Convent, the Quebec 
Normal School, and the Province’s 
technical institutes, 


UT peace conferences are not pure- 

ly secular affairs. Particularly at 
the next one will the urge come to 
men of all faiths to gather in rever- 
ence and beseech Divine guidance, 
and after it to assist at a Te Deum of 
thanksgiving. For this Quebec is re- 
plete with historic and beautiful 
temples of worship. The modern 
Basilica of Notre Dame, on founda- 
tions laid in 1647, is the cathedral 
seat of His Eminence, J. M. Rodrigue 
Cardinal Villeneuve, Archbishop of 
Quebec. Aptly enough, the oldest re- 
ligious edifice in the city, built in 
1688, is called Notre Dame des Vic- 
toires. Twenty-one miles from the 
city is the beautiful Basilica of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré, a haven for pil- 
grims since 1638. Moreover, there 
are facilities in the city for worship 
according to the rites of the other 
leading faiths represented in the 
United Nations. One of the historic 
churches in the city is the Anglican 
Cathedral of St. Mary, seat of Dr. 
Philip Carrington, Lord Bishop of 
the Anglican Diocese of Quebec. A 
block from the city hall is one of the 
most beautiful edifices of the town, 
the Scots Presbyterian Kirk. 

Once the religious aspects of inter- 
national parleys were very carefully 
considered. Only in our own era did 
they fall into comparative neglect. 
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Among the Western democracies, 
however, there are now some indica- 
tions of a reversal in this tide. When 
the Atlantic Charter was forged, Mr. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, and their 
aides attended religious services on 
the deck of a battleship, with a mili- 
tary chaplain officiating; and at Casa- 
blanca, the Moroccan port being in a 
battle area, field services were held. 
In Quebec, far from the battle zone, 


some of the usual amenities could be - 


observed, and they were. When the 
conference opened, the Canadian 
host, Prime Minister Mackenzie King, 
paid the courtesy call on Cardinal 
Villeneuve at the Archbishop’s Pal- 
ace which is usual in the Old World 
when a head of State makes an offi- 


cial visit to the see city of a reigning 


prelate. Cardinal Villeneuve was one 
of the fifty guests at the conference 
dinner given for Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Roosevelt at the Chateau. It was 
a war conference and there could be 
no public manifestations, but spirit- 
ual intercession on behalf of the oc- 
casion was not overlooked, At the 
Cardinal’s suggestion, prayers for the 
success of the parley were requested 
and offered at all the Sunday Masses 
in the archdiocese. 

With these considerations in mind, 
the visitors told the Mayor, when the 
latter broached the city’s new ambi- 
tion, that Quebec had every right to 
expect to be considered. The visitors 
repeated that to provincial officials 
some days later when they were the 
guests of the provincial premier at a 
Parliament Building. Of course, they 
pointed out, the time for settlement 
by a general conference or by piece- 
meal parleys seemed a long way off. 
No one could predict the future po- 
litical situation which would prob- 
ably determine the site. In 1919 
Geneva was suggested as a neutral 
meeting place, Brussels as a symbol 
of Belgium’s historic role, but Paris 
won the conference, sharing it later 
with London. Yet smaller cities too, 
figured in later conferences of 1919- 
23, such as Neuilly-sur-Seine, Saint 
Germain-en-Laye, San Remo, Sévres 
and Spa, all much smaller than 
Quebec. 

With tablets and statues on every 
corner, Quebec's citizens have a con- 
sciousness of history. They had world 
notice in 1943 and they liked it. 
When a peace conference site is be- 
ing sought, the city, politely but firm- 
ly, will press its claims. 
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Dear Fricnds of THE SIGN: 

How good it is to be home 
again! It is now just a little 
uore than seven years since 
| bade tarewell to my friends 
in the United States to return 
to my missions in southwest- 
ern China, The present press- 
ine needs of our mission field 
have compelled me to come 
again to America on a short 
Visit. 

My very first concern is 
to extend my sincerest and 
‘warmest greetings to the read- 

ers of THe Srcn, Although I 
have not the privilege of 
\nowing each one of you per- 
sonally, yet a bond of real 
(riendship has grown up be- 
tween us over these many 
years. Your unceasing prayers 
for me, your constant solici- 
tude tor my welfare, your 
sustained interest in my work, 
and, lastly, your recent magnificent 
response to the appeal made in the 
pages of THE SicN on my behalf to 
keep our institutions open in war- 
time China—all these proofs of your 
loyalty and friendship have touched 
me deeply and have put upon me a 
debt of never-ending gratitude. I can 
only assure you that in my daily 
Mass and prayers, in. the Masses, 
‘prayers, and labors of the mission- 
aries, and in the self-sacrificing work 
of our zealous Sisters you have an 
abiding place. 

Seven years in tumultuous war- 
ime China! Seventy times seven 
vears would not have been too long a 
span to embrace all that has tran- 
spired during those hectic years. Our 
missions were first visited by Japa- 
nese bombers in the latter months 
of 1938. For a year before that an 
almost endless stream of terror- 
stricken, famished refugees had been 
pouring into our territory from the 
occupied provinces. Believe me when 
I say that all the terrors of a life- 
time are compressed into the sec- 
onds of agonized suspense it takes 


Seven Years After... 


By BISHOP CUTHBERT O©’GARA, C.P., D.D. 
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Most Rev. Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., D.D. 





tor a single bomb, hurtling down- 
ward with a sickening swish, to find 
its mark. The griefs of a lifetime 
are borne in the sight of the stark 
tragedy of a mother bereft of her 
child by the searing lash of one 
fragment of red hot shrapnel. Pos- 
sibly I shall have an opportunity of 
telling you something of What it 
means to a missionar Bishop 10 
witness the tide ot war rolling over 
his missions, cngulfiny sis people, 
and laying waste cherished justitu- 
tion:. Here I can only greet you one 
and all and convey to you :. mes 
sage from our missionaric: and. Sis- 
ters. Every one of them has asked 
me to bring to his parents, rel 
atives, and friends his affectionate 
regards. 

I would like to say that wartime 
conditions have made _ correspond- 
ence from the mission field difficult. 
We know that many letters written 
from China fail to reach the United 
States and that many letters written 
by you and so eagerly awaited by 
your loved ones and friends in far- 
distant China were never received. 
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The exorbitant cost of post- 
age in terms of Chinese cur- 
rency has likewise made it 
difficult for the missionaries 
to keep in as close touch with 
their kind benefactors as was 
once possible. 

I cannot praise too highly 
the work of our priests and 
Sisters in China. They have 
endured the anxieties and 
trials of the past seven years 
with a cheerfulness and forti- 
tude worthy of our deepest 
respect and admiration. I 
speak first of my own mission- 
aries and the Sisters laboring 
in my Vicariate whom I know 
so well. And I would like to 
say that the same respect and 
admiration’is due to all Amer- 
ican priests and Sisters from 
the eastern seaboard of China 
to the far western hinterland 
who have lived through a com- 
mon tragedy and have displayed the 
same virtue. of heroic zeal and 
boundless charity. American Cath- 
olics have every reason to be proud 
of their missionaries in the Far East. 
If you .s!. me what is to be the 
future ot the Church in China, I can 
only point to these missionaries and 
sisters und ask you to read the record 
written vy them since the outbreak 


. of hostilities in the summer of 1937. 


The history of the American Cath- 
olic missions in the Orient covers 
a tittle over « quarter of a centur: 

The first two decades—a record oi 
early efforts, failures, successes, pest’- 
lence, famine and flood, death and 
martyrdom, bandit and Communist 
uprisings—now seem to have been a 
trial by fire to season and harden the 
missionaries for the supreme test. 
The pattern which the Divine Sa- 
viour first laid down on Calvary is 
being filled in slowly and with pain- 
ful detail throughout the Missions 
in war-racked China. These heroic 
souls are inspired, they are sustained 
and invigorated by the example 
which Christ gave them on Calvarv. 
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HE greatest highway in history, 

parent of the Good Neighbor 
Policy and long a. laboratory for 
experimentation in the principles of 
lend-lease, advances at breakneck 
pace, lashed on by war urgency. 
Presently it will unite all of the 
mainland Americas. An island Amer- 
ica, Cuba, may likewise be added 
later by a transmarine highway in- 
volving fast sea ferries from Key 
West and from Yucatan, Mexico; and 
there are earnest officials in Wash- 
ington who feel that this transma- 
rine highway should be extended 
through Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic to Puerto Rico. This would 
—or will—make the road’s title, “Pan- 
American Highway,” literally true. 
Purists will no longer be able to 
insist that our hemispheric Main 
Street is merely Poly-American. 

The statistics of the Highway are 
fabulous. They treat space with 
casy contempt, as war treats money. 
The Pan-American Highway, with 
its chief auxiliary roads, knotting 
together the seventeen mainland 
capitals below the Rio Grande, is 
roughly 15,000 miles in length. Its 
termini are Nuevo Laredo, at the 
Mexico-U. S. A. frontier (opposite 
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Laredo, Texas) , and Rio de Janeiro 
on the famous and lovely bay which 
has long lured tourists by sea and 
by air and will soon lure them as 
motorists driving their own cars. To 
reach Rio the main stem of the High- 
way largely follows the Pacific lit- 
toral from Mexico clear down to 
Santiago de Chile, then leaps the 
Andes eastward (or may soon go by 
tunnels part of the way) to Men- 
doza and Buenos Aires; then hops 


the estuary of La Plata by ferry and. 


works northward through Uruguay 


‘and southern Brazil to Rio—this 


northgoing arm alone being 1900 
miles in length. The chief auxiliary 
highways tie in the capitals of Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Bolivia, and Para- 
guay. Persons who like their big 
figures really big may add any main 
U. S. south-to-north highway (to 
Edmonton, Canada) and the Alaska 
Highway (to Fairbanks, Alaska) and 
measure the whole thing not in pif- 
fling miles but in degrees of latitude. 
Fairbanks is an even hundred de- 
grees farther north than Santiago 
and Buenos Aires. A hundred de- 
grees make twenty-eight per cent of 
the globe’s circumference. 

By far the most dramatic portion 
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Highway 
To An Era |& 


By SIDNEY A. CLARK 


of the Pan-American Highway, ina 
world that bends everything to the 
demands of war, is that section 
known technically as the Inter- 
American Highway, extending 3,255 
miles from Nuevo Laredo to Panama 
City and tying in there with the 
brand-new 55-mile Trans-Isthmian 
Highway to Colon. Much of this 
had been built, in disconnected sec 
tions, between 1924, when the Pan- 
American Highway idea was con- 
ceived, and December 7, 1941, when 
the United States was bombed into 
belated realization that it must have 
overland access to the Canal. Gaps 
totaling 450 miles remained to be 
built in southern Mexico, and more 
dificult gaps totaling about 625 
miles remained in Central America. 

Engineering science, stimulated 
by the miracles of road building 
achieved in primitive China and 
also by our own Alaska Highway, 
whose 1632 miles were rushed 
through in eight months, averaging 










seven miles a day, girded its loins ° 


and attacked the Highway-to-Pana- 
ma, hoping to do, in six to ten 
months what needed a strenuous 
decade. United States loans and out- 
right allocations by the War De- 
partment poured down upon the 


project in a beneficent and nourish- 


ing torrent. They have totaled about 
$90,000,000 and there may be more. 
Mexico has contributed till it hurt, 
and even Central America, always 
in the shadow of poverty, has added 
$10,000,000, an immense sum _ for 
those undeveloped countries. 


There have been many problem, 


sections, especially between Mexico 
and the Canal Zone, that would have 
stopped cold any project not pro 
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pelled by absolute determination. 
There are regions where the annual 
rainfall is goo inches—which is 25 
feet! The sudden torrents that make 
up much of this rainfall must seem 
to engineers somewhat like the hos- 
ing in placer mines, ripping to 
pieces the earth that they are pa- 
tiently scratching with their road 
machinery. There are large areas, 
especially in Nicaragua, where blan- 
kets of humid heat attempt to 
smother all enthusiasm. But the 
region that takes the Oscar for the 
best performance in blocking prog- 
ress is the lofty cordillera separating 
Costa Rica and the Republic of 
Panama. Here, within a distance of 
only 55 miles, the road must mount 
from an altitude of 5,000 feet to 
11,000, feet and descend abruptly 
to 2,500 feet, the changes in altitude 
totaling 14,500 feet within a dis- 
tance that a car on level ground 
would cover in an hour. As if this 
were not difficult enough, the heav- 
ens disgorge upon this cordillera 
whole oceans of rain during six 
months of every year. 

I saw this giant-killer section of the 
Highway in December 1941 on the 
day after the Pearl Harbor attack. 
The great incentive had come and 
Costa Rica, as well as the United 
States, was already at war, but nat- 
urally the impulse had not yet been 
felt in speeding up actual road con- 
struction. From a comfortable car in 
which I was rolling up to the sum- 








All the mainland Americas are soon to 


be united by tic Pan-American Highway 


mit of the Irazii volcano near the 
town of Cartago, I could look across 
the valley to the south and see a 
road gang picking away at the gigan- 
tic face of a mountain, one moun- 
tain among very many that loomed 
in endless ranks. Sure enough, they 
were building the Pan-American 
Highway—and the scene has stood 
out in my mind as the perfect picture 
of futility. To bail out Lake Nica- 
ragua with a few measuring cups 
would have seemed to me no more 
hopeless. Yet I am told by those 
who know the problem and refuse to 
be appalled, that within two years 
from the time I beheld that vignette 
of men against mountains trucks 
will be rolling over the entire cor- 
dillera to the provincial town of 
David in Panama, and on over an 
already completed section of the 
Highway to the Zone that keeps this 
hemisphere’s two-ocean war effort 
breathing. 

The Highway is a pioneer in offi- 
cial name as well as in fact, for sep- 
arate funds from the United States 
amounting to $15,000,000 have been 
allocated to it under that express 
heading. A “pioneer road” is not 
new, as an engineering term, but the 
world has never seen so great an 
example of it. Its function is to 
rush ahead of the real highway, to 


Right: Indian laborers are used to build the highway in Guatemala 


Below: The present passes the past on the new road in El Salvador 





sy wt the land and possess it for 
trafic, to crash all barriers imme- 
diatzly and by whatever means, to 
make a path which hardy motors 
can use pending the slower advance 
of proper construction. Writes Ed- 
win W. James, “Engineers use three 
rules. ‘They are: (1) Improvise; (2) 
Improvise; (3) Improvise. With 
shortages of equipment, manpower, 
and shipping, it is this kind of de- 
termination and ingenuity that is 
writing a new chapter in the history 
of record-breaking highway accom- 
plishments.” At one point in Costa 
Rica where mud threatened to bog 
down all heavy equipment the en- 
gineers rushed through a 35-mile 
supplementary road from the Pacific 
for no other reason than to give ac- 
cess'to the main route at a point 
where heavy machinery could be 
used without waiting for the dry 
season. That was merely—impro- 
vising. 

Immediately below the Canal 
Zone there is a “missing link” of 300 
miles through the Panamanian prov- 
ince of Darien to the Colombian 
frontier, which is so utterly savage 
that it will probably be by-passed 
for the present by means of sea fer- 
ries to Venezuelan and Colombian 
perts. But the remaining 10,000 
miles of the Highway (with its prin- 
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cipal connections) are surprisingly 
near completion. It is fairly safe to 
say that by 1945 all the gaps in the 
Pan American Highway (with the 
one exception of Darien) will have 
been closed and that the permanent 
road in Central America will have 
followed up its pilot, the “pioneer.” 
Then you and I, assuming the war 
to be grim history by that date, can 
drive the family car from its home 
garage to the incomparable shore 
boulevards of Rio de Janeiro. 

The general effect of the Highway 
and its feeder roads upon the “little 
people’”” whom fate has planted on 
or near their paths is as fascinating 
as the most dramatic of the engineer- 
ing aspects, and one must always 
bear in mind that to these people- 
along-the-way the Highway. is no 
mighty ribbon of traffic, traversing 
a whole continent and more. It is an 
intimate piece of road that leads to 
a town, and possibly to another town 
farther on. I have witnessed the stir- 
ring effect, as any traveler may, in 
Mexico, in Central America, and in 
the great continent to the south. 
The pattern for a given family is 
about like this: Pedro and his wife 
Maria and a half a dozen children 
occupy a small farm in rural Ecua- 
dor, some sixty miles from any town. 
They are cholos (half breeds) like 
everyone they know. The family 
economy is almost totally self-suffi- 
cient. Pedro makes the shoes, if any. 
His wife makes the clothes from 
cheap cotton goods. They need 
ponchos too, and make them as a 
matter of course, doing the spinning 
and weaving at home. Other needs 
can be enumerated in a sentence. 
They consist chiefly of a machete, an 
iron pot, some items of earthenware 
pottery and—a looking glass! This 
concession to vanity—and there must 
be a sermon in it—is considered quite 
as necessary as even the machete. 
Once a year Pedro goes to town for 
the year’s shopping and it is an 


arduous affair, something to be 
planned weeks ahead. 

To raise the money for a new bowl 
or two, a few yards of cloth and some 
material for shoes he has to grow 
something that he can take to the 


market by muleback, man and beast 
traveling over rough trails at the 
rate of three miles an hour. It has 
to be something which economists 
would call of “high unit value,” 
though Pedro would be baffled by 


such lofty jargon. Perhaps it will be 
coffee or cocoa but certainly not hay 
nor yucca which are too bulky, nor 
bananas nor pineapples which would 
spoil long before he reached town. 
It could not be a pig, nor a chicken, 
nor anything alive, as the long hard 
journey would leave only an unsa- 
vory corpse to deposit on the flag- 
stones of the market place 

For many generations Pedro’s 
forebears have lived exactly as he 
lives, but now he senses impending 
change. He hears about a mysterious 
benefactor called the Export-Import 
Bank which grants his country a 
million and two hundred thousand 
dollars for road work. The word 
dollar he has known since childhood 
but he does not know how much it 
is in Ecuadorian sucres. In any case, 
he cannot visualize any figure much 
above ten. The road takes form and 
runs within three miles of his little 
place. Busses, regular busses, run 
along the new highway and on still 
days he can hear the sound of their 
motors. 


Ao transformation takes 
place in Pedro and in his wife. 
They both want to go to town by 
the bus though Pedro was there only 
six months ago. To raise bus fares 
they go to great lengths. Pedro 
knows a rich fellow in the next vil- 
lage who has a piggery and a chicken 
farm. He borrows some young chicks 
and a couple of little pigs, carefully 
raises and fattens them, and finally 
the great day comes. He and his 
wife go to town together. They take 
the chickens and pigs into the bus 
and store them under their seat or 
in their laps. The bus driver, a good 
man, trusts them to pay for both 
ways on the trip home. 

The whole thing proves a palpi- 
tating success. Moreover it has be- 
gotten a healthy discontent. Within 
two months they are in town again, 
and this time they see their first 
movie. It costs six cents for each of 
them but is worth every bit of it. It 
is a thrilling Western with the late 
Buck Jones as hero, though they call 
him Book Ho-nes as everyone does. 
Pedro talks of going to the city of 
Cuenca some day or even to Rio- 
bamba, but when his wife, an ex- 
uberant little woman, talks of Quito 
itself that is too much. They both 
laugh. The idea, however, is firmly 
planted. Quito, that great and fabu- 
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lous city! Pedro and Maria are bitten 
by the travel bug. 

The Highway has rocked the 
foundations of life for many thou- 
sands of Pedros and Marias. They 
begin to develop their land and 
raise things that will bring a good 
return. With the market only two 
hours away instead of two jolting 
days, they can raise fruit and sell it. 
They can have a cow and make 
cheese from the milk. Latent ambi- 
tions have been tapped and higher 
standards of living automatically © 
follow. The “little fellow” and his 
wife are released from isolation. 

Substar* ally the same things that 
happen ir « small way in small places 
happen in a large way in large 
places. Lima, the venerable capital 
of Peru, has taken on new life with 
the Highway and its tangent roads 
and has grown enormously in popu- 
lation and in civilized stature. Being 
situated in an arid plain, it could 
formerly have little fresh meat, few 
vegetables and fruits, but now great 
trucks thunder in daily from Are- 
quipa’s lush pasture country, 700 
miles to the south, bringing beef, 
mutton, and pork “on the hoof.” 
The distance, in time, is only thirty- 
six hours. And from the high ground 
served by an auxiliary Central High- 
way, a paved road which crosses the 
Andes at a height of more than three 
miles above the sea, fresh produce 
of garden and orchard roll in to the 
capital every day. Peru has led the 
Latin-American field in recent road 
building. Some goo miles were built 
in 1941 and almost as much in 1942. 

“Highways,” writes Henry A. Wal- 
lace, “go right to the heart of the 
problem of organizing our interna- 
tional economics within the hemi- 
sphere.” Highways form the most 
personal and therefore the most so- 
cial instrument of transportation 
which man has developed or ever 
will develop, providing—by the mil- 
lion—those small contacts which 
combine into a great volume of un- 
derstanding, breaking down barriers 
and building our best hope of unity. 
They are in no danger from air- 
plane competition, spectacular as this 
will surely be. It is a fact that in 
some Latin-American countries, Co- 
lombia for instance, an intricate net- 
work of air lines has functioned for 
more than twenty years, but it is to 
roads that any country must look 
for real modernization. 
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The Bean of 


HE bean of destiny, Americans 

call it. To the Orient it is the 
bean with a history. Both are correct, 
for the soybean is truly a bean with 
both a past and a future. 

How old the soybean is or what 
its beginning was, no one knows for 
sure. According to an old Chinese 
legend, many centuries ago, How Tsi, 
one of the gods of agriculture, 
wanted to give humans a superior 
food—so he planted a soybean seed. 
That seed prospered and grew and 
soon the Chinese were raising great 
crops of soybeans. 

For more than a hundred genera- 
tions now the soybean with its short 
brown pods filled with beans rich in 
protein has been an essential food of 
the Orientals, building body tissue 
for a people who seldom taste meat. 


e cake from 


By FRANCIS KUTISH 


Long before the Western world knew 
there was such a crop, the Chinese 
were using soybeans for important 
industrial products. 

Science has never known a more 
versatile plant. From the seed or bean 
is crushed oil which can be used in 
making oleomargarine, cooking fats, 
and salad oils. Because soybean oil 
dries rapidly it is used in the manu- 
facture of varnishes, paints, and 
enamels. Other uses include soap, 


A god—so the legend runs— 
planted a soybean seed. To- 


day it is used in a hundred 


things from bread to plywood 
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printing ink, linoleum, and lubricat- 
ing oils for high-speed motors and 
metal turning lathes. 

After the oil has been extracted 
from the bean a residue or meal re- 
mains. This meal may be used as 
flour in making bread, cookies, crack- 
ers, biscuits, cakes, breakfast foods, 
macaroni, and baby foods. Farmers 
use soybean oilmeal as a protein 
feed for their livestock. 

Plastics, to take the place of metals 
that have gone to war, adhesives, 
celluloid substitutes, disinfectants, 
even glycerine, all come from soy- 
beans. Before the war, the Ford 
Motor Company was making auto- 
mobile window frames, steering 
wheels, horn buttons, gear-shift 
knobs, distributor caps, and auto 
paint from soybeans. 
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The beans may be dried and eaten 
in the roasted form. They can be 
made into soups or eaten as sprouts. 
Your favorite meat sauce probably 
has soy sauce as its base. For those 
who cannot drink milk, there is a 


soybean milk made in either liquid 
or powder form. Soybean cheese and 
soybean butter are very tasty. 

Che plant itself may be cut as 
hay for livestock, for which use it 
is one of the best, or it may be used 
for pasture. Farmers who want to 


build up the fertility of their soil 
plow under the green soybean ‘plant 
as a “green manure.” Truly the soy- 
bean is a wonder bean! 

Between types of soybeans there is 
almost as much difference as between 
day and night—some taste good when 
eaten as a green vegetable; others do 
not. Considerable progress has been 
made in recent years in developing 
edible varieties—those most satisfac- 
tory as a green vegetable. Commer- 
cially canned green soybeans are now 


available on many grocers’ shelves. 

Che big majority of the soybeans 
in this country, however, are grown 
for their oil. About one-seventh of 
the bean is oil while the meal com- 
prises approximately six-sevenths. 
There are two general methods of 
extracting oil from soybeans: by 
pressing it out or by dissolving it 
out. At the present time most of the 
oil is extracted by pressing. A rela- 
tively simple solvent extraction 


process is now being developed, how- 
ever, which should greatly expand 
the possibilities of small processing 
plants. 

Over four-fifths of this nation’s 
output of soybean oil in the first six 
months of 1942 ‘went for food. By 
far the largest portion of this oil 
was made into margarine with salad 
oils next in line. As the pressure of 
producing food becomes greater, it 
is likely the United States will be 


forced to turn more and more to 
vegetable fats. Soybeans will produce 
far more fat per acre than any other 
crop or livestock in the Corn Belt. 


lhus far, flour has been the major. 


food use of the soybean meal. At 
first soybean flour was beany in taste 
and even when used in small 
amounts produced foods of a very 
undesirable flavor. Science came to 
the rescue, however, and developed 
a process which removed that blem- 
ish. Wheat flour must always be 
combined with it to give to bread, 


cookies, and cakes the desired tex- 
ture. Bread containing soybean flour 
has many fine qualities not found in 
bread made of ordinary flour. 

Mention sausages and you nor- 
mally think of meat. Yet the pro- 
ducers of ground meat products 
such as sausages and meat loaves 
have for some time used cereals, 
milk, and vegetable flour as binding 
agents. Such binders retain the juices 
during processing. 

Soybean products serve well as 
binders, in fact in many cases better 
than the other products mentioned. 
Today, because of the shortage and 
high price of meat, efforts are being 
made to extend meat food products 
through the use of soybean products. 


) pra, of the war there has been 
a big boost in the demand for 
concentrated foods with a high pro- 
tein content, In answer to this de- 
mand many new soybean products 
are making their appearance on the 
market. So varied are they in form 
that literally arid actually they range 
from “soup to nuts.” Tons of soup, 
one of the principal ingredients of 
which is soybeans, have been pur- 
chased for the lend-lease program 
and the school lunch program. Soy- 
bean soups are here to stay! 

For something different, the next 
time you walk into a confectionery 
store ask for some roasted soybeans. 
They are packaged in a way similar 
to roasted peanuts. You'll find them 
a treat. 

Possibilities of the soybean in the 
human diet are being explored on 
widely different fronts during the 
present world crisis. Mahatma 
Gandhi, the great Indian leader and 
vegetarian, realizing the nutritional 
value of the soybean, has been 
preaching it to the, masses of his 
country. 

India’s problems are somewhat 
similar to those of China, home of 
the soybean. Heavily populated, the 
country lacks space for growing 
needed animal products. So the soy- 
bean, concentrated source of oil and 
protein that it is, offers possibilities 
for making a real contribution to In- 
dian agriculture if the soil and cli- 
mate are suitable. 

President Camacho of Mexico has 
included the cultivation of soybeans 
in his program for improving the 
diet of the Mexican Indian. Follow- 


_ing a three-day visit among the Mez- 
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quital Indians, Camacho approved 
the expenditure of eight million 
pesos to improve the Jot of these 
Indians. According to Boletin Indi- 
genista, published by the Inter-Amer- 
ican Indian Institute, the measures 
approved by the President included 
the planting of soybeans, the food 
value of which is equivalent to milk, 
meat, or eggs. The new foods will 
complement corn, chile, and occa- 
sionally the beans and herbs which 
they now eat. 

Our neighbor in the north, Can- 
ada, has ad pted soybean flour as 
one of the main ingredients of the 
Canadian Navy’s life-raft ration food. 
Biscuits used for life-raft rations 
must be not only a concentrated 
food but a completely balanced ra- 
tion, tasty and requiring only water 
to provide adequate nourishment. 
The source of a complete protein 
presented a real problem. Many 
sources were tested and found want- 
ing until finally soybean flour was 
tried. At first it was unsuitable, but 
a specially processed flour was fi- 
nally produced, which proved just 
right. Today each lifeboat and raft 
in the Royal Canadian Navy is 
stocked with biscuits baked with 
soybean flour. 

Even more spectacular than the 
life-raft ration are some of the in- 
dustrial uses for soybean developed 
by chemists. Among the newer uses, 
protein plastics made from the soy- 
bean meal offer one of the poten- 
tially most important. Soybean plas- 
tics are not an ersatz product, al- 
though they may have some ersatz 
uses. 

The last car that rolled off the 
Ford Motor Company assembly line 
before the River Rouge plant went 
all-out for war production found 
soybean plastic appearing in more 
than twenty parts while soybean oil 
was used in the enamel covering the 
body. Even the stalks of the soybean 
plant were utilized in making 
pressed board fiber. 

As his objective Ford has set an 
automobile body in which only the 


door locks and hinges are metal.. 


Such a car was displayed in 1941. 
While it was still far from practical, 
one does not have to dip too far 
into the realm of fantasy to vision 
the day when entire bodies made 
of plastics may become a reality. 

To assist in the development of 
industrial uses of soybeans and other 
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farm products, the United States 
Department of Agriculture estab- 
lished a large laboratory at Peoria, 
Illinois. Here scientists toil that so- 
ciety may make better use of the 
agricultural products with which we 
are endowed. 

Already some results of their work 
are evidencing itself. A method for 
making a rubber-like material from 
soybeans has been developed. It is 
claimed the material is even more 
elastic than natural rubber and has 
greater strength. 

Plywood, one of the key war prod- 
ucts, owes a heavy debt to the soy- 
bean. Soybean flour makes an ex- 
cellent “dry glue base.” Plywood 
made from such glue is used in the 
construction of torpedo boats, army 
landing boats, mine sweepers, cargo 
ships, defense housing and shipping 
containers. Many people consider 
plywood the secret to mass produc- 
tion of fighter planes. Some plants 
are now turning out large airplanes 
whose fuselages, wings, and stabili- 
zers are made of plywood moulded 
into shape under pressure. As scien- 
tists in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have pointed 
out “the work of developing the soy- 
bean to its fullest possibility is still 
in its infancy.” 

But of the almost countless uses 
to which soybeans have been put in 
this country, feed for livestock has 
in the past and probably will in the 
future continue to top them all. 
Livestock requires protein just as 
humans do. The oilmeal remaining 
after the oil has been extracted ranks 
high in protein. Experimental data 
proves that the inclusion of this oil- 
meal in the rations of all kinds of 
livestock and poultry reduces the 
amount of feed required. More 
farmers yearly are learning the value 
of soybean oilmeal for their livestock 
and poultry. 


Y™ despite multitudinous uses 
soybeans showed little sign of 
becoming an important American 
crop until a few years ago. A New 
England clipper which had been 
trading along the China coast 
brought the first soybeans to this 
country back in 1804. In those days 
they were a_ botanical curiosity. 
Wealthy families considered it fash- 
ionable to grow the beans in their 
gardens. 

Along about 1890 the Government 


began experimenting with soybeans. 
These early experiments soon proved 
the soybean plant an excellent soil 
builder when plowed under, and a 
splendid forage crop for livestock. 
The early varieties, however, were 
not yielders. Only certain varieties 
grew well on certain soils and in cer- 
tain climates. It took time to develop 
improved varieties and learn about 
these soil relationships. 

As late as 1924 less than 1.6 mil- 
lion acres were grown for all pur- 
poses. Planted acreage almost dou- 
bled between 1924 and 1930 and 
then doubled again by 1935. In 1940 
farmers planted about 11.5 million 
acres of soybeans. A nationwide sur- 
vey of planting intentions conducted 
on March 1 of this year indicated 
that 1943 plantings of soybeans will 
reach almost 16 million acres. 

No crop in the history of the na- 
tion has ever before shown such a 
rapid expansion. To state agricul- 
iural experiment stations and experts 
in the United States Department of 
Agriculture go much of the credit. 

Specialists were sent to the Far 
East for seeds of different varieties. 
Then scientists in the Department 
and the various state agricultural ex- 
periment stations went to work. 
Through a process of careful selec- 
tion of strains and plant breeding 
new varieties were developed—varie- 
ties which were adapted to the soils 
and climate of the different sections 
of this country. These improved va- 
rieties have enabled farmers to more 
than double the average yield per 
acre since 1924. 

In the drought years of 1934 and 
1936 when chinch bugs were eating 
about everything else, farmers found 
their fields of soybeans untouched. 
Then the development of a small, 
all-crop combine harvester increased 
the possibilities for profit by reduc- 
ing the amount or labor required to 
harvest the beans. 

But it took the war to give soy- 
beans their big boost in this country. 
When the Japanese took the South- 
west Pacific we lost not only our 
main supply of rubber and tin, but 
also most of our supply of imported 
fats and oils. In the past the Phil- 
ippines, Netherlands East Indies, 
British Malaya, Manchuria, and 
China accounted for an important 
segment of our supply of fats and 
oils. 

In wartime fats and oils become 
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especially important because of their 
energy-giving value. As a football 
player would say, “they give us 
‘chug.’” And “chug” becomes essen- 
tial in wartime when everybody is 
working at top speed, Not only the 
boys in the armed forces need more 
fats than usual, but also civilian 
workers who are under greater strain 
and working longer hours. 


NE of the factors causing the Ger- 

man collapse of 1918 was the 
low fat content of the civilian diet 
which deprived the people of valu- 
able energy and vitamins. Without 
fat, a great and sometimes distress- 
ing amount of food has to be eaten 
to furnish the needed energy for ac- 
tive individuals. In addition wartime 
brings stepped-up industrial require- 
ments for fats and oils. 

Such was the predicament facing 
Uncle Sam as he surveyed the wreck- 
age after Pearl Harbor. So the call 
for more soybeans went across the 
breadth of the land. The farmers 
responded and if you had had the 
gasoline to drive through the Corn 
Belt this summer, you would have 
seen acre after acre of soybeans— 
thick, green masses of vegetation 
about 2 or 3 feet high. 

Soybeans grow the best in the same 
climate as does corn. They are espe- 
cially well suited to the central part 
of the Corn Belt and the northern 
half of the Cotton Belt. States pro- 
ducing the most soybeans are IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, 
Mississippi, and North Carolina. 
Three fourths of all the acreage of 
soybeans grown in the United States 
last year was located in the first four 
of the aforementioned states. 

What the future holds for the 
soybean is hard to say. The reopen- 
ing of the Continent of Europe for 
trading is certain to impose new de- 
mands upon the supply of fats and 
oils—until the day when the abun- 
dant resources of the Far East again 
become available toe the western 
world. : 

In this country, under the pres- 
sure of war we have found many new 
uses—both food and industrial—for 
soybeans. We are not likely to turn 
back on these. On the contrary, soy- 
beans offer a most promising field 
for research in new uses. But in the 
last analysis, the future of the soy- 
bean, like everything else, will be 
tied up with the world picture. 





He flung one arm about Diane’s shoulders, the other about Christie’s, gathering both girls close 


Christie had found Branch, but her 


lovely 


sister Diane was the girl he 


had left behind when he went overseas. 
Both of them had guilt in their hearts 
as they welcomed the returned hero ’ 


RANCH TODD was a hero. 
B [here were the headlines, bold 
and k across the Brewster Eve- 
ning R d to prove it. Local Hero 


Coming Home. Local? Christie Mad- 
den s twisted into the ghost of a 
smile. She seemed to hear again 
Bra clipped, quiet voice saying, 
in response to a question she had 
asked, “My home town? You figure 
it O I lived in Omaha, Denver, 
a dozen other places.” He had 
laug! then, that chuckle of his 
that touched Christie’s heart as a 
harpist’s skilled fingers caress the 
strings. Had laughed and added, 


“Brewster’s a nice little city—maybe 
I'll adopt it.” 

Now it appeared that Brewster 
had adopted him. Well, why not? 
Branch had served for months as a 
flying instructor at Flynn Field on 
the outskirts of the town. Moreover, 
it was to Brewster he was returning. 

The headlines swam before Chris- 
tie’s eyes in the gathering dusk. The 
account of Branch Todd’s heroism 
was a vague blur, impossible to de- 
cipher. But it didn’t matter; Chris- 
tie knew it all by heart. Disjointed 
phrases drifted through her mind. 
“. .. decotated for conspicuous brav- 
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ery .. . shot down five Jap planes 
. . » home on leave following release 
from Australian hospital . . . ro 
mance rumored to be reason for his 
return here royal welcome 
planned by town for Lieutenant 
Todd tomorrow... .” 

The paper slid from Christie's 
knees and she buried her face in her 
hands. Through the windows of the 
apartment she shared with her sister, 
familiar street sounds carried. A 
child’s treble shout, a truck motor 
roaring into life. From afar a faint 
rumble of thunder threatened storm. 
Christie heard these things and yet 
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was unaware of them. Only the ques- 
tions pounding in her brain seemed 
real. “What are you going to say 
to Branch? How are you going to 
face Diane and tell her what you 
have done?” 

Perhaps if she could think it all 
through clearly, from the beginning 
—if she could retrace her way along 
the tortuous course that had brought 
her at last to this utterly untenable 
position from which there was no 
advancing and no retreat. . 

Christie thought it had begun one 
evening, not much more than a year 
ago, at a USO dance. Actually it 
went back much further. But that 
was the night she met a rangy young 
lieutenant in the Air Force and fell 
in love for the first time in her life. 
He didn’t dance-well, but his grin 
was infectious and his amber-brown 
eyes rested warmly on Christie, seem- 
ing to like what they saw. Afterward 
she was to wonder whether it was 
the strength of her own wishing that 
made Branch Todd ask for her 
phone number before he left her 
that evening. 

At any rate he called her a few 
days later. And the following Sun- 
day they walked far out into the 
country beyond the end of the Brew- 
ster bus line. It was fairly early when 
they started off. And Christie’s sister, 
Diane, was still asleep. 

Christie couldn’t remember a 


more perfect day. Not just the 
weather, which was clear and warm 
and spiced with Spring. So many 
other things entered into the perfec- 
tion of the occasion. Branch’s easy 
stride, so well adapted to Christie’s. 
The little knoll, shut off from the 
road by a thicket of willows, where 
they flung themselves down grate- 
fully and unpacked the sandwiches 
and fruit and the steaming thermos 
of coffee that Christie had prepared. 
After they had eaten, Branch lay on 
his back, his long legs stretched out 
comfortably, a little breeze ruffling 
his brown hair. And Christie sat 
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hugging her knees, her plaid skirt 
and red jacket, her scuffed saddle- 
shoes, making her look like a little 
girl. Coppery curls framed her pi- 
quant face; her eyes were more gray 
than blue. Christie was as pretty as 
a girl need be. It was only Diane’s 
faultless beauty that extinguished 
Christie as a candle is dimmed by 
sunlight. But Branch hadn’t seen 
Diane—not yet. 

He grinned up at Christie lazily 
and picked a blade of grass to bite 
the juicy, tight-curled end. “This is 
the life.” 

“Isn't it?” Christie drew a deep, 
savoring breath of the day’s sweet- 
ness. “Tell me about you.” 

“What do you want to know?’ 

“Oh—where you're from, and how 
you like it here...” . 

It was then Branch tuld her of 
the places. he had lived. His mother 
had died when he was very young, 
his father had been a structural iron 
worker, always going on to another 
job in another locality. He was killed 
in a fall from a bridge when Branch 
was fifteen. “After that I was strictly 
on my own. I'd always been nuts 
about planes, so I worked around 
airports all I could and studied 


, 


hard. I was a commercial pilot for 
three years before I enlisted.” A 
shadow seemed to pass across his 
face. “This teaching other guys to 
fly isn’t my idea.” 

“But that’s where they need you 
most—where you’re most important.” 
Secret gladness swelled in Christie’s 
heart. To have him so near, so com- 
paratively safe . . . to be able to see 
him often. . 

“So they tell me,” Branch said, but 
he didn’t sound convinced. He didn’t 
sound convinced at all. 

They talked of other things after 
that. It was Branch’s turn to ask 
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questions. Christie’s life hadn’t been 
so exciting as‘his. Born and grew up 
in Brewster. Shared an apartment 
with her sister since the death of 
their parents several years before. 
Worked at the Brewster National 
Bank. 

Absurdly, for just a moment, 
Christie felt an impulse to tell him 
more, to fill in the empty spaces in 
that hastily sketched picture she had 
given him. But you couldn’t confide 
in a man you had met twice how it 
felt to play second fiddle all your life 
—to be not so pretty, nor so charm- 
ing, nor so popular, as someone so 
close to you that she couldn't help 
serving as a constant yardstick for 
comparison. You couldn't be so dis- 
loyal as to tell a man who was almost 
a stranger that your sister had al- 
ways taken the things you wanted, 
had assumed first choice as her in- 
alienable right, had used her beauty 
and charm as a cloak for her com- 
plete selfishness. . . . It was wrong 
even to think such things about 
Diane, Christie reminded herself, 
much less say them. And the funny 
part was, she loved her sister, even 
though she saw through her so com- 
pletely. 

But despite her reticence about 
Diane, Christie and Branch dis- 
cussed so many other topics that they 
seemed very well acquainted indeed 
by the time they had taken the bus 
back to town and Branch had es- 
corted Christie to her door. 

“Come up awhile,” she invited. 
“Maybe we can find a few scraps in 
the ice-box. I’m hungry again.” 

She could not deny an inner glow 
of satisfaction at the surety that her 
sister would be out. Diane had a 
date for dinner, Christie knew. And 
so she preceded Branch up the 
stairs with no qualm of foreboding 
to warn her that tonight must prove 
the end, rather than the beginning, 
of all the lovely day had promised. 

Diane was curled on the couch, 
in the soft, diffused glow of a table 
lamp. Her fair hair seemed to draw 
all of the light into itself; her eyes, 
uplifted from the magazine in her 
lap, were incredibly wide and blue. 

Christie stared at her sister and 
something ached in her throat. She 
said, “I thought you had a date.” 
She realized that Diane wasn’t look- 
ing at her at all, but beyond her, 
at Branch Todd. 

“I did,” Diane admitted. “But 
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Ted was called out of town.” Her 
voice was low-pitched, soft as chiffon, 
intriguing. 

Christie glanced across her shoul- 
der into Branch Todd’s face. But he 
wasn't looking at her, any more than 
Diane was. His warm, grave eyes 
were fixed on her sister as though he 
saw a vision. ... 

Christie would have fought dur- 
ing the weeks that followed, if there 
_ had been anything to fight for. But 
it was all so intangible. 

It was the same old routine all 
over again, Christie reminded her- 
self the first night Branch took 
Diane out. Diane getting what Chris- 
tie wanted, without half trying, just 
by looking the way she did and 
being the things she was. The lovely, 
desirable things. Alone, dry-eyed be- 
cause the fierce young pride within 
her wouldn’t let the tears fall, Chris- 
tie whispered brokenly against her 
pillow, “Only I never wanted any- 
thing so much in my whole life as 
I want Branch—but that won’t mat- 
ter. . . . Nothing will matter. .. .” 


Nothing did matter—to Branch— 
except Diane. He was a man be- 
witched. And if Christie had nursed 
a forlorn hope that her sister 
wouldn't share his feeling, that hope 
died quickly. Diane was drawn to 
Branch as strongly, as surely, as he 
to her. Their love was a wall about 
them, shutting Christie out, Yet she 
managed to keep her deep hurt 
hidden, not only from Branch, but 
from her sister as well. 

Within a few months of their 
meeting, Diane and Branch were 
engaged. Diane told Christie, “Now 
maybe he’ll stop trying to get sent 
overseas.”” Her lovely face hardened 
at the mere mention of this point 
over which, Christie knew, they had 
argued heatedly. 

Christie said softly, recalling that 
day on the little grassy knoll, “He 
won't be content till he gets into the 
thick of things—I realize that now.” 

But Diane’s voice was harsh, ex- 
claiming, “Well, for Heaven’s sake, 
don’t encourage him! He’s so terribly 
determined, so stubborn.” She added 
confidently, “I don’t believe they'll 
let him go, though—he’s much more 
valuable right where he is.” 


But despite Diane’s conviction to 


the contrary, Branch was sent over- 
seas. Christie would have married 
him before he left, had she been the 


girl he loved. But Diane convinced 
him it was only sensible to wait. So 
Branch left Brewster for an unan- 
nounced destination and at first 
Diane seemed to live for his letters. 
Christie lived for his letters, too, al- 
though she never heard more than 
brief, impersonal excerpts from 
them. However, it was always Chris- 
tie, reaching home first, who took 
the envelopes addressed in Branch’s 
hand from the mailbox. It was Chris- 
tie who carried them up the stairs, 
feeling for just a little while that 
they were her letters. 


‘ sisters spent more time to- 
gether these days than they ever 
had. But gradually Diane began to 
grow bored with their quiet life and 
very restless, Hers was a gregarious 
nature—she loved crowds and excite- 
ment, the thrill of flattering atten- 
tion. 

Arriving home from work one 
night, she announced defiantly, “I’m 
dining with Dick Carson—and don’t 
look at me as though it’s a crime! 
I'll write Branch all about it tomor- 
row. He'll see it’s just that I can’t 
bear being a female hermit all the 
time.” 

Perhaps, Christie thought, this 
was a wise decision on Diane’s part. 
She might be more content, more 
wholly Branch’s, for a bit of casual 
fun. There was just one thing... . 
Christie asked, “You're sure it’s 
smart, though, mixing business and 
pleasure?” 

Diane smiled, a little secret smile 
of hers that Christie knew well. 
Diane asked lightly, “What harm is 
there in it? He knows I’m engaged. 


' And I've certainly sent orchids to 


enough girls for him so that I should 
know better than to take him 
seriously.” 

“Just don’t forget Branch loves 
you,” Christie’s voice wasn’t quite 
steady, “and that you promised him 
you’d wait.” 

“I won't forget.” Diane’s tone al- 
tered then and she made a little 
airy gesture. “Don’t worry. I can 
take Dick Carson or leave him 
alone... .” 

Christie was to remind Diane of 
that conversation a few months later. 
She was to exclaim, appalled by her 
sister’s calm announcement that she 
meant to break her engagement and 
marry Dick Carson, “But you told 
me he meant nothing to you! Oh, 
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Diane—you can’t do this to Branch. 
You mustn’t!” 

“I've already done it,” Diane said. 
She was seated at the maple desk in 
their living room. Under Christie’s 
accusing eyes, she pulled a sheet of 
paper from the portable typewriter 
on which she always typed letters. 
“I’ve written Branch just as kindly 
and sympathetically as I can. Surely 
it would be worse to let him go on 
thinking I'll marry him—when I’m 
in love with another man.” 

“But you said you knew Dick 
Carson too well to take hir 2rious- 
ly.” Incredulity warred w .2 con- 
tempt in Christie’s tone. 

“It seems I was wrong.” Diane’s 
voice was soft, with a little excited 
note in it. She lifted beseeching 
eyes to her sister’s-face. “Don’t you 
see, Chris—this was meant to be. 
Dick feels the same way I do. He 
told me the only thing that keeps 
him from asking me to marry him 
is my engagement to another man. 

-’ Her voice trailed off under 
the steady stare of her sister’s ice- 
gray eyes. She cried out, “It’s not 
my fault! Whatever I felt for Branch 
is gone now. Maybe it was just the 
war—the excitement—the way he 
looked in a uniform. How do I 
know? All I’m sure of is that I love 
Dick—” 

“You told Branch you loved him. 

-” Suddenly Christie’s tone 
changed from accusation to plead- 
ing. “Diane, this is such a dreadful 
thing—you can’t go through with it! 
Think of Branch—so far away—in 
constant danger. You're all he has. 
If you break your engagement, ‘he'll 
be so hurt anything can happen! 
He won't care whether he comes 
back or not. He’ll be reckless—take 
crazy chances—” 

Tears glistened on Diane’s lashes 
and Christie thought she had 
touched her. But Diane whispered, 
“Why must you make it so hard for 
me? I don’t like to hurt Branch— 
but there’s no other way.” 

Long after Diane had dressed 
and gone out with Dick Carson, 
Christie sat beside the window, 
thinking. Fear gnawed at her. She 
was haunted by the terrifying con- 
viction that the letter Diane had 
written Branch—and which lay now, 
sealed in its neatly typed envelope, 
on the dresser, might easily mean 
his death. There was a sensitiveness 
in Branch, a vulnerability, which 
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Christie could see translated into 
recklessness, into complete disregard 
for his own safety, his life. Nothing 
was important to him but Diane. 
And he had lost her, although he 
didn’t knew it yet. 

A thought sprang full-fledged into 
Christie’s mind. A crazy heart-lifting 
thought. “If I wrote another letter— 
just an ordinary letter, telling him 
the news, saying I love him and miss 
him. .. . If I typed it as Diane al- 
ways does and signed her name in 
that scrawl of hers that would be 





letters, really, even if they were ad- 
dressed to Diane. I’d answer them— 
and Branch wouldn’t know what’s 
happened till he gets home... .” A 
further thought squeezed Christie’s 
heart like a brutal hand. If Branch 
should be killed, then he’d never 
know that the girl he loved had 
proved faithless. It would be better, 
whatever happened, if another letter 
were substituted for Diane’s. ‘ 

Dully Christie’s eyes lifted from 
the vague blur of the newspaper at 


“They'd be my letters really, even if they were addressed to Diane” 


so easy to copy—and substituted it 
for her letter over there—” Christie 
tried to stop the headlong, fantastic 
rush of her thoughts but it was no 
use. “Then if she changed her mind 
and destroyed the letter,” Christie 
reasoned, “it would be all right. But 
if she mailed it to Branch, no harm 
would be done. I could keep up the 
pretense—I know I could! I get home 
before she does—I’d find his letters 
in the mail box—and they'd be my 


her feet. There was Diane’s key in 
the lock. The storm was close now, 
lightning brightened the room mo- 
mentarily and thunder sounded in 
a long, ominous roll. The rain spat- 
tered the windows as Diane entered 
and turned on the lights. 

“Why are you sitting in the 
dark?” she demanded. There was 
tense excitement in her voice. “Chris, 
have you seen the paper?” 

Christie nodded, blinking a little 
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in the sudden flood of light. She 
didn’t trust her voice. 

Diane was rushing on, “Branch— 
a hero! Isn’t it terrific?” She tossed 
hat and purse onto the nearest chair. 
There was a hint of frown between 
her delicately arched brows. “There’s 
just one thing I don’t get—why is he 
coming back here?” 

Christie’s eyes dropped to her 
tight-clenched hands. Face it, she 
told herself, that’s all you can do. 

Aloud she said, “Because he 
doesn’t know he isn’t engaged to 
you any longer. He—never got your 
letter telling him about you and 
Dick Carson. I destroyed it and put 
another in its place. That last let- 
ter you mailed Branch was from 
me—but signed with your name... .” 

Silence stretched between them, 
brittle as spun-glass. Then Diane 
said slowly, thinking it out, “Branch 
must have written again—you must 
have taken those letters, answered 
them—gone on pretending .. .” 

“Yes — yes!” Christie admitted. 
“What else could I do? Oh, Diane,” 
she cried. “What am I going to do?” 

“Maybe,” Diane said slowly, “I 
can help you out.” 

“How?” Christie asked ina whisper. 

“Tl tell you how.” Diane’s tone 
was hard, “Things have altered since 
last winter when you took it upon 
yourself to interfere in my private 
affairs. I was foolish to be deceived 
by Dick’s apparent sincerity. Half 
my charm for him was the fact that 
I was unattainable. After I broke 
my engagement—or thought I did— 
he changed. Oh, I haven't said any- 
thing to you before—after all, I have 
some pride. But I’ve watched my 
boss trying to ease out of too many 
affairs not to recognize the symp- 
toms. So—” the little smile again, 
“maybe you’ve done me a geod turn 
after all.” 

Christie’s nails cut her palms 
sharply. “You mean — you want 
Branch back now—so that you can 
break his heart again?” 

“Yes, I want Branch back. I'll 
be waiting when he gets off the train 
tomorrow. And he’ll never know he 
lost me, even for a little while— 
thanks to you.” Diane’s gaze nar- 
rowed shrewdly at sight of the un- 
shed. tears in Christie’s eyes, “I do 
believe you’re in love with him your- 
self. But you can see how impos- 
sible that is, can’t you? Branch cares 
nothing for you, so if he never learns 
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the truth about what happened, it’ll 
be better for all concerned. And you 


won't be put in the embarrassing 
spot of having to explain why you 
tampered with other people’s mail. 
There's just one thing,” Diane said 
thoughtfully. “Maybe you’d better 
let me read the letters Branch thinks 
he wrote to me—that way I won't 


make any slips. And I’m sure you've 
kept them—you’re just the sentimen- 
tal sort who would. ... .” 

Going into the bedroom to get 
Branch’s letters, Christie hated her 
sister for the first time in her life. ... 

The day was warm and cloudy 
and the train, as all trains seem to 
be in wartime, was late. The crowd 
that had come down to welcome the 
returning hero milled about the sta- 
tion platform, overflowing onto the 
tracks and the parking lot. Even- 
tually the train was sighted far down 
the track. Its whistle tooted shrilly. 
Diane, enchantingly lovely in a pale 
blue linen suit with a matching bow 
in her bright hair, stood beside the 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Christie waited nearby, a 
slender, unobtrusive figure in beige. 
She hadn’t wanted to go to the train, 
but Diane had insisted. “It would 
seem odd, otherwise,” Diane had 
said, “Branch would wonder.” 

Now, with the train slowing to a 
halt, the crowd’s anticipation height- 
ened. Necks were craned for a better 
view. A reporter from the Brewster 
Record paced back and forth, grip- 
ping his camera. 

Then Branch swung down onto 
the platform, tall and deeply tanned 
in his uniform. By some trick of 
providential timing, the sun broke 
through the clouds to glint sharply 
on the medal he wore. Christie’s 
heart swelled and the crowd seemed 
to fade away so that only Branch 
was left. The man she loved—home 
again—safe. . . . Christie’s eyes were 
as bright as Branch’s medal, but no 
one noticed that. The crowd was 
cheering now and Branch caught 
sight of Diane and the reporter 
clicked his camera shutter furiously. 

“Branch, darling!” Diane ex- 
claimed as the crowd opened to 
let him through. 

“You’re—all right?” The anxious 
words forced themselves past Chris- 
tie’s lips. 

“Sure, I'm okay,” Branch grinned. 

He didn’t kiss Diane, rather to the 
onlookers’ disappointment. He flung 


one arm about her shoulders, the 
other about Christie’s, gathering 
both girls close. 

Branch said, his voice husky with 
feeling, “It’s swell to see you... 
Isn’t there any place we can be by 
ourselves for a minute?” 

The crowd caught part of that 
and understanding laughter rippled 
all about. Hands reached out to pat 
Branch as he stood there, a pretty 
girl on either side of him. Someone 
shouted, “Why: don’t you take her in 
the waiting room? We'll stay out.” 

And Branch called back, chuc- 
kling, “It’s an idea. Thanks.” 


HE room was dim and musty 

with that indescribable waiting- 
room mustiness. Christie tried to 
pull free before Branch led Diane 
inside, but his arm was still about 
her and she felt herself propelled 
along. Was she to be spared noth- 
ing? Must she stand by while he 
kissed Diane and told her how he'd 
missed her? Christie’s very being was 


‘magnetized by Branch’s nearness, 


the casual touch of him. Shaken, 
she tried to steel herself for wha 
must follow. 

Branch’s arms slipped from about 
the two girls as the door swung shut 
behind them. His amber-brown 
glance sought Diane. 

Now, Christie thought, now. . . . 

But this was no lover’s voice, issu- 
ing from Branch’s lips. Nor was the 
hard, appraising look he bent on 
Diane the look of a lover. “I’m sur- 
prised to see you,” he said flatly. 

“Surprised? But, darling—” Diane 
began. 

“Skip it,” Branch cut in, a little 
muscle tightening along the line of 
his jaw. “It was some time ago you 
walked out on me. I don’t know 
why—I don’t even care any more. 
One thing I’m sure of—you stopped 
writing months back and Christie 
here took over.” 

Christie heard the sound of her 
own sharply indrawn breath, felt 
Diane’s accusing glance fix itself 
upon her. “You told him, you little 
cheat!” Diane cried. “After making 
me think—” 

“She didn’t tell me,” Branch de- 
nied quietly. “It was the letters.” He 
went on to explain, “Out where I 
was, a guy.doesn’t have much read- 
ing matter—he reads his letters till 
they wear out. And the more I read, 
the plainer it got that someone else 
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was writing to me and signing Di- 
ane’s name.” 

“But—how could you tell?” Chris- 
tie asked in wonder. 

- Suddenly, incredibly, Branch’s 
arms were about her, crushing her 
to him with a heavenly hurt. They 
might have been alone, for all the 
attention either of them paid Diane. 

“It wasn’t anything you could 
help,” Branch told Christie. ‘Some 
part of a person is reflected in her 
letters. When Diane wrote to me, 
it was always about her—what she 
was doing, how lonely she was, how 
much happier she’d been when I 
was at Flynn Field. They were the 
letters of a completely selfish per- 
son—and then all of a sudden the 
whole tone of them changed. Some- 
one was writing who loved me so 
much she never thought of herself 
at all—only of me. From where 1 
sat it looked as though Diane had 
cooled on the idea of waiting for 
me and you'd taken over. You were 
the only one who'd be in a position 
to take over in just that way.” 

Christie’s throat closed. She could 
only stand, clinging to Branch, while 
the blessed import of his words 
broke over her. 

“Little unintentional things that 
crept into your letters identified you 
still more—opinions such as you ex- 
pressed the only time we ever really 
talked together. Remember — that 
day we went for the hike, before I 
met Diane?” Branch’s tone was hum- 
ble suddenly, his eyes pleading. “It 
didn’t take me very long to realize 
you were the one I’d loved all the 
time—only I got dazzled by Diane. 
She’s probably had that effect on a 
lot of guys before. I—hope you won’t 
hold it against me, being such a 
dope.” 

Christie’s only answer was to lift 
ardent lips for his kiss. In that mo- 
ment she was far lovelier than Diane, 
standing there tense and frustrated. 
And forgotten. . 

“Hey,” called the reporter from 
the paper, sticking his head around 
the edge of the door, “how about a 
shot like—?” He broke off then, his 
face blank with abrupt confusion. 
“Say, what’s wrong here?” he de- 
manded. “We thought it was the 
blonde one—” 

Branch lifted his face from Chris- 
tie’s, but he didn’t let her go. 
Branch said, “You’re the one who’s 
wrong, fella. This is my girl... .” 
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No Freedom From Truth 


W' COMMEMORATE with  grati- 
tude the anniversaries of the 
great documents of history that have 
forwarded human freedom and prog- 
ress. On November 18, all the Cath- 
olic biblical scholars throughout the 
world celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Encyclical Letter 
Providentissimus Deus of Pope Leo 
XIII. 

At the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the authority of the Bible as a 
trustworthy record of God’s revela- 
tion was reeling under the powerful 
attacks of Rationalism. The “Bibli- 
cal Question,” the problem of recon- 
ciling the lack of error in an in- 
spired Bible with the findings of 
science and history, became the dom- 
inant religious question of the day. 
The Rationalists boasted of having 
discovered historical inaccuracies, 
scientific errors, fables, and myths 
in the Sacred Books. The Bible, 
therefore, could not be an authorita- 
tive record of God's revelation. 

Protestants either surrendered the 
field to Rationalism and denied the 
divine inspiration and inerrancy of 
the Sacred Scriptures, or waveringly 
held on to their traditional doctrine, 
Catholics were also disturbed. Many 
viewed with alarm the progress of 
science and history, as if those fields 
of inquiry were inimical to religion. 
Others adopted a position of com- 
promise, of appeasement. They re- 
stricted inspiration and inerrancy to 
the religious and moral truths con- 
tained in the Sacred Books. In pro- 
fane matters, e.g. historical incidents 
unrelated to faith, they conceded 
that the sacred authors had been left 
to their own resources and could 
therefore err. 

Catholic scholars throughout the 
world looked expectantly to the 
Vicar of Christ for guidance. Leo 
XIII responded with the Encyclical 
Letter Providentissimus Deus. In 
lucid language he reaffirmed the 
Catholic doctrine of the plenary in- 
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Pope Leo XIII, author of the famous 


Encyclical “Providentissimus Deus” 


spiration and absolute inerrancy of 
Sacred Scripture, Facing without in- 
timidation the objections of the 
Rationalists, he laid down the prin- 
ciples by which the Bible and science 
are reconciled. Providentissimus 
Deus is rightly called the Magna 
Charta of Catholic biblical studies. 
Like that medieval document it is a 
declaration of independence, a proc- 
lamation of Catholic freedom from 
the scientific obscurantism of Mod- 
ernism, which will not admit the 
reality of the supernatural or the 
possibility of divine revelation. 

The Encyclical contains directions 
for the training and guidance of 
Catholic biblical scholars in their 
interpretation and defense of the 
Sacred Books. The Holy Father 
enunciates very clearly the principles 
that must guide them in the solution 
of the “Biblical Question.” 


Two truths constitute the founda- 


tion which supports the edifice of 
sound biblical scholarship: the plen- 
ary inspiration of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and the authority of the 
Church as their divinely appointed 
guardian and interpreter. 
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“The books of the Old and New 
Testaments, whole and entire, with 
all their parts .. . are to be received 
as sacred and canonical. And the 
Church holds them as sacred and 
canonical . . . because having been 
written under the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, they have God for their 
author.” With irrefutable logic Pope 
Leo draws the conclusion which fol- 
lows from this infallible pronounce- 
ment of the Vatican Council. 
“Hence, because the Holy Ghost 
employed men as His instruments, 
we cannot, therefore, say that it was 
these inspired instruments who, per- 
chance, have fallen into error, and 
not the primary author. For, by 
supernatural power, He so moved 
and impelled them to write—He so 
assisted them when writing—that the 
things which He ordered, and those 
only, they, first rightly understood, 
then willed faithfully to write down, 
and finally expressed in apt words 
with infallible truth. Otherwise it 
could not be said that He was the 
Author of the entire Scripture.” 

The absolute inerrancy of the 
Sacred Scriptures is a necessary corol- 
lary of the doctrine of inspiration. 
To admit error in any of the sacred 
writings would be to commit the 
colossal absurdity of accusing God of 
having been Himself deceived or of 
deceiving us. “It follows that those 
who maintain that an error is pos- 
sible in any genuine passage of the 
sacred writings either pervert the 
Catholic notion of inspiration or 
make God the author of such error.” 
Therefore there can be no contra- 
diction within the pages of the Sac- 
red Books themselves, or between 
the certain teaching of Scripture and 
any scientific or historical truth. 
Truth cannot contradict truth, be- 
cause the author and source of all 
truth is God.” 

Disputes between scientists and 
theologians have been dye to the 
narrowness of one or the other. 
Either the scientist has rashly put 
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forth as an established truth what 
was at best but a working hypothesis, 
or the theologian has proposed as 


the certain teaching of Scripture 
his own or others’ private interpre- 
tations. Stientist and theologian 
must both be conscious of the limits 
of their fields of inquiry. 


The theologian, in particular, 
must ever remember that the Bible 
is not a scientific textbook. “The 
sacred authors, or to speak more 
accurately, the Holy Ghost who 
spoke by them, did not intend to 
teach men .. . the essential nature 
of things of the visible universe, 
things in no way profitable unto 
salvation. . . . Ordinary speech pri- 
marily and properly describes what 
comes under the senses; and some- 
what in the same way the sacred 
writers—as the Angelic Doctor also 
reminds us—‘went by what sensibly 
appeared’ or put down what God, 
speaking to men, signified, in the 
way men could understand and were 
accustomed to.” 

It would be ridiculous for the 
scientist to contend that. religion is 
at variance with science, because in 
the first chapter of Genesis Moses 
conceives of light in the universe in- 
dependent of the sun and stars. 
Equally absurd would be the theo- 
logian who would maintain that the 
earth is a flat disk, because such was 
the ancient Hebrew-opinion. In in- 
spiring Moses to record the truth 
that God is the creator of all things, 
the Holy Ghost moved him to de- 
scribe the universe as he and his 
contemporaries pictured it. God 
couched His teaching in a language 
men were accustomed to speak and 
could understand. Today with all 
our vaunted scientific knowledge we 
still speak of natural phenomena 
according as they appear to our 
senses. We refer to the rising and 
setting of the sun; to the waning 
and increase of the moon. 

As for the pretended contradic- 
tions between history and the Sacred 
Books, here again the guiding prin- 
ciple is the oneness of truth. Histori- 
cal truth cannot be at variance with 
any genuine passage of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. The Holy Father complains 
justly of the unfairness of certain 
historians and antiquarians: “In 
their eyes a profane book or ancient 
document is accepted without hesi- 
tation, whilst the Scripture, if they 


only find in it a suspicion of error, 
is set down with the slightest pos- 
sible discussion as quite untrust- 
worthy.” ; 

Far from being opposed to the 
sacred writings, the sciences of his- 
tory, archaeology and philology are 
very useful aids to the right under- 
standing of the sacred text. In 
speaking to men through men God 
clothed His revelation in the idiom 
and thought patterns of the sacred 
authors and their contemporaries. 
Moreover, while intended for all 
men of every century, the Sacred 
Scriptures were given first to the con- 
temporaries of the inspired authors. 
In order rightly to understand the 
full meaning of the sacred text, to 
catch all the nuances of the thought, 
we must project it against the back- 
ground of the history of the in- 
spired authors and their first readers. 
In the Sacred Scriptures the Holy 
Ghost is teaching us through the me- 
dium of the Ancient Semitic lan- 
guages, Hebrew and Aramaic, and 
the common Greek tongue of the 
Hellenistic period. Pope Leo there- 
fore urges Catholic biblical scholars 
to cultivate historical and _philo- 
logical studies. 


HE second fundamental truth by 

which biblical scholars must be 
guided, the cornerstone that sup- 
ports the entire edifice of sound 
Scriptural science, is the authority 
of the Church as the divinely ap- 
pointed guardian and only authen- 
tic interpreter of the sacred writings. 
The Council of Trent decreed: “In 
things of faith and morals, belong- 
ing to the building up of Christian 
doctrine, that is to be considered the 
true sense of Holy Scripture which 
has been held and is held by our 
Holy Mother the Church, whose 
place it is to judge of the true sense 
and interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures.” 

When the Church has given an 
authoritative. interpretation of a 
passage of Scripture, either by her 
solemn judgment or through her 
ordinary and universal teaching, the 
Catholic biblical scholar must adhere 
unwaveringly to this interpretation 
.and endeavor to prove by all the 
resources of science that this is the 
only interpretation tenable. In in- 
terpreting other passages Catholic 
doctrine must be the supreme norm. 
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That he may know the mind of 
the Church, the Catholic biblical 


scholar must be well grounded in 


theology and deeply read in the 
commentaries of the holy Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church. In mat- 
ters of faith and morals the Fathers 
are witnesses to Tradition, the un- 
written source of God’s revelation. 
Therefore the Pontiff declares: “the 
holy Fathers are of supreme author- 
ity, whenever they all interpret in 
one and the same manner any text 
of the Bible, as pertaining to the 
doctrine of faith or morals; for their 
unanimity clearly evinces that such 
an interpretation has come down 
from the Apostles as a matter of 
Catholic faith.” 

Since the so-called Reformation 
in the sixteenth century, non-Cath- 
olics have been accusing the Church 
of hampering the research of Cath- 
olic biblical scholars by making her- 
self the final judge of the meaning 
of the sacred text. True liberty can- 
not exist without submission to 
legitimate authority. There is no 
freedom from truth. When a man 
rebels against lawful authority, he 
is not free, but lawless. To refuse 
to submit to truth is to become the 
slave of error. The history of bibli- 
cal interpretation is an exemplifica- 
tion of the truth of these paradoxes. 

Protestantism began by wresting 
the Bible from its divinely ap- 
pointed guardian, the Catholic 
Church. The Bible alone was to be 
the source of revelation. The indi- 
vidual was to formulate his own 
creed by privately interpreting the 
sacred text. Four centuries of this 
so-called liberty have reduced Prot- 
estantism to its present sorry state. 
Except for a minority of Fundamen- 
talists, the Protestant Churches to- 
day are modernist. 

This means they deny there is any 
such thing as inspiration or revela- 
tion. The principle of private in- 
terpretation has produced the ab- 
surdity of self-styled Christians who 
reject the historicity of the Gospels 
and deny the divinity of Christ. 

As long as Catholic scholars ad- 
here steadfastly to the principles 
laid down fifty years ago by Leo 
XIII in Providentissimus Deus, they 
will enjoy the liberty of the children 
of God—freedom from the despair of 
modern materialism and from the 
blindness of spiritual pride. 
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ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 





Origin of a Name 


> How GRANDFATHER'S CLOCKS got their name is an 
unusual bit of information offered by the “New York 
Sun”: 


Seldom is the name by which an “antique” is known 
of more recent origin than the article itself. Tall case 
clocks are familiarly known as “grandfather’s clocks,” 
yet few of the men who made them knew them as such. 
And it was a song writer, not a clockmaker, who coined 
the phrase. 

in 1854 Henry Clay Work went to Chicago as a 
printer, and about this time wrote his ballad Father, 
Come Home, which is always sung in the play, Ten 
Nights in a Bar Room. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War appeared his first 
war song, Kingdom Coming. He had taken this to the 
publishing house of Root & Cady, and continued work- 
ing for this firm until the Chicago fire in 1871. During 
this period appeared his great war song, Marching 
Through Georgia. 

Work spent the years 1865-66 in travel and after the 
Chicago fire he returned East, living first in Philadel- 
phia, and then in Vineland, N. J. The year 1875 found 
him back in Chicago, writing songs for Root & Cady. 
It was then that Grandfather's Clock, dedicated to “my 
sister Lizzie,” was published. The song had been written 
several years before and laid aside, but the manu- 
script was resurrected at the insistence of the publishers. 

The popularity of the song was great, 800,000 copies 
being sold, giving $4,000 in royalties to the author. Not 
only did the song become popular, but a new phrase 
was coined, and ever since tall case clocks have been 
known as “grandfather’s clocks.” 


“Fragile as Glass” 


> SciENCE has a way of shattering accepted similes. In 
the “New York Times Magazine” Lawrence N. Galton 
has some interesting facts to relate on that delicate, 
brittle substance we call glass: 


Behind one of the most unusual of the modern glasses 
is a fascinating tale of a long-lost treasure involving, 
some say, the Roman Emperor Tiberius. One day in 
A. D. 34 the Emperor granted an audience to a glass 
craftsman and then witnessed a demonstration that 
amazed him. The inventor took out a piece of glass, 
then flung it with all his might on the marble floor 
of the palace. As if that weren’t enough, he next rained 
hammer blows upon it. The glass did not break. 
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When the Emperor recovered from his astonishment, 
he immediately wanted to know one thing: did the 
inventor alone know the secret of this miraculous 
“unbreakable” glass? Yes, replied the latter proudly. 
Good, said Tiberius. And then he gave an order, not 
for the reward of the inventor, but for his immediate 
execution. For what would the imperial gold be worth 
if such a material were available? There must be no 
such thing as unbreakable glass. 

But today American scientists have developed a 
modern counterpart of that glass. It is a tempered 
plate glass, produced by heating ordinary plate glass 
until it is almost plastic and then cooling it suddenly 
with jets of cold air. The outer surfaces, cooling rapidly, 
are compressed, while the inner portions are under 
pressure in the opposite direction. 

This process produces glass of unusual characteristics. 
It can be twisted to a remarkable degree and is highly 
resistant to impact and thermal shock. Put a pane of 
it on a cake of ice, then pour molten lead on its surface 
and it remains unharmed. Ordinary plate glass would 
shatter instantly. Drop a two-pound steel ball from a 
height of five or six feet on a pane of the new glass a 
quarter of an inch thick and it remains uncracked. 
Ordinary glass would shatter when struck by such a 
ball after only a one-foot drop. Support a pane, thirty- 
six inches square and only three-quarters of one inch 
thick, at its two ends and it will bear the weight of 
three tons. The glass will bend but not break. 


Allies and Friends 


> Demaree Bess in the “Saturday Evening Post” tells 
how British and Americans in North Africa failed to 
fight the Revolutionary War all over again on Inde- 
pendence Day 1943: 


Some Americans were not so certain about how well 
they could get along with Englishmen, whom they had 
been taught since childhood to view with considerable 
suspicion. However, coolness between the two na- 
tional groups was pretty well dispelled by a little cere- 
mony which took place on the mountaintop last Fourth 
of July. 

On the American holiday, which celebrates our free- 
dom from British rule, the American group was in- 
structed by its commander to assemble for a march 
into the woods and a picnic. Some Americans openly 
criticized this order because their British colleagues 
were not included in the celebration, but the Ameri- 
can commander ignored this criticism and led the 
Americans off by themselves. 
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As they rounded a curve in the mountain road, 
they came suddenly upon a clearing where the British 
contingent was drawn up in military formation. A 
flagpole had been erected and the Stars and Stripes 
was beginning to ascend, Standing at salute, the as- 
sembled Britons burst into the strains of The Star- 
Spangled Banner, which, as many Americans present 
declared, they sang better than most Americans can 
do. When the Americans recovered from their sur- 
prise, they joined in singing our national anthem, 
and afterward they discovered that the Britons had 
prepared a picnic meal including ample liquid re- 
freshments. As one American put it, “That was one 
battle of Bunker Hill which the British won.” 


Paddy Dear 


> Dip you HEAR how the “Wearing of the Green” 
with its laughing music and its sad words came to be 
sung in all Ireland? Here is some of the history of 
the song from the “Irish Digest”: 


On the Falls Road recently I heard a street mu- 
sician playing The Wearing of the Green, and it struck 
me that it was a long number of years since I heard 
the tune played in Belfast. It is a very historic song. 
When Wolfe Tone and the United Irishmen adopted 
the Green Standard just prior to the Rebellion of 1798 
they provided inspiration for this great song. Previ- 
ously the Irish national color had been royal blue. 
It is rather incongruous to realize that green was the 
color chosen by King William at the Battle of the 
Boyne. The Wearing of the Green was introduced to 
London audiences by Dion Boucicault in his play, 
Arrah na Pogue, during the period between 1874 and 
1880, when Disraeli was Prime Minister of England, 
and the song almost caused a question in Parliament. 

Boucicault has been credited with the authorship 
of the ballad, but it was sung in the towns and vil- 
lages of Ireland, and in lonely cabins on hillsides long 
before Boucicault was born. We will never know the 
name of the real author, but, wherever his soul may 
dwell, he has the satisfaction of knowing that he 
penned a song that will endure while the grass grows 
green in Ireland. 


Experts Proved It 


> For THE BENEFIT of those who chafe at the 35-mile- 
an-hour restraint on wartime speeding we quote from 
the “Ligourian” what was once considered salutary 
admonition: 


We travel at a hundred miles an hour in stream- 
liner trains, and at a rate almost as fast as in the air- 
lines, and think nothing of it at all. A hundred years 
ago such speeds would have been regarded not only 
as impossible, but literally as the mouthings of a 
maniac. Thus in 1826 an engineer quoted in Amroyd’s 
work on internal navigation declared “a rate of speed 
more than six miles an hour would exceed the bounds 
set by prudence, though some of the sanguine ad- 
vocates of railways extend this limit to nine miles an 
hour.” The inventor Stephenson was predicting fu- 
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ture speeds up to 20 miles an hour, and he was se- 
verely taken to task by one Nicholas Wood, a railway 
expert, who called such a claim absurd, and said: 
“Nobody could do more harm to the prospect of 
building or generally improving such coaches than by 
spreading abroad this kind of nonsense.” In Germany 
it was proved by experts that if trains went at the 
proposed speed of 15 miles an hour on the new Roths- 
child railroad lines, blood would spurt from the 
travelers’ noses, mouths, and ears, and also that the 
passengers would suffocate going through tunnels. 


Writers Please Read 


> In “Harper’s Macazine” George R. Clark has a few 
observations to make on blocking the passion for that 
inverted construction that has become so much the 
mode: 


Ruining the clarity and simplicity of many a sentence 
that we find in incoming manuscripts these days is a 
construction like that of this sentence which you are 
now reading. Accused by some people of devising and 
popularizing this curious construction is the magazine 
Time. Insisting that Time is not guilty, however, are 
many people who say that the habit is too widely spread 
to have sprung from the rhetorical eccentricities of a 
single magazine. Facing the students of American 
journalistic style is therefore the problem of deciding 
who is responsible and what shall be done to him. Suf- 
fering from nausea at the construction meanwhile, and 
wincing at using it even for purposes of admonition, 
are the editors of this magazine. 


Executives Have Nothing to Do 


> Writinc in the “Infantry Journal” an executive 
bewails the difficulties of his unhappy lot in life: 


Everybody knows that an executive has nothing to do! 

That is, except— 

To decide what is to be done; when it is to be done; 
how it might be done; and direct someone to do it. 

To listen to their reasons why it should be done by 
somebody else; or why it should not be done; or why 
it should be done differently; and to launch convincing 
and conclusive arguments in rebuttal. 

To follow up and see if it has been done; to discover 
it has not been done; to find the fellow who should 
have done it; to inquire why it was not done; to listen 
to his excuses; and to think up conclusive arguments 
to overcome his alibis. 

To follow up a second time to see if the job has been 
done; to discover that it was incorrectly done; to 
throttle his rising blood pressure; to find the fellow 
who did it; to point out how it should have been done; 
to impress the culprit with the principle that it should 
not be necessary to prescribe everything in detail, and 
to convince him of his stupidity. 

To conclude that as long as it has been done it may 
as well be left as it is; to wonder why others cannot 
do things properly; to consider if it is not time to fire 
somebody; to reflect that the person at fault has de- 
ficiencies no other executive in the world would put 
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up with; that he is just like the rest of the command; 
and that, in all probability, any successor would be 
just as bad, or worse. 

To meditate and decide ihat the job could have been 
done easier and better had he done it himself in the 
first place; to reflect sadly that had he done it himself 
he would have been able to do it right in twenty min- 
utes but, as things turned out, he spent two days trying 
to learn why it took somebody else an entire week to 
do it improperly; to conclude that he had better relax 
since the situation is hopeless; and to find consolation 
in the thought that such an idea would have a highly 
demoralizing effect on initiative, and besides, it strikes 
at the very foundation of the belief that an executive 
has nothing to do. ’ 


The Right Answer 


> IN A REVIEW OF “Order in the Court” by John C. 
Knox, “New York Times” book reviewer Orville Pres- 
cott cites the following example of a woman’s cleverness 
in concealing her age even under examination in court: 


Hearsay evidence is not admitted in a court of law. 
Few witnesses are as aware of that fact as the educated, 
intelligent woman who said, “I do not know” when 
asked her age. “Do you mean to say,” the lawyer de- 
manded, “that you do not know your own age?” “Oh,” 
she replied, “I know what I have been told, and I’m 
sure it’s true. But that, of course, is hearsay evidence. 
I do not know of my own knowledge just when I was 
born.” She was technically correct. The lawyer and 
Judge Knox never did find out her age. 


Remember “Huw’’? 


> IN THE “VINCENTIAN” Mary Lanigan Healy tells about 
Roddy McDowall’s coming to America with his mother 
and sister, and Roddy’s quick rise to stardom in Holly- 
wood. His latest success is in “Lassie Come Home”: 


Lonely, tired, and with very little money, the trio 
arrived in New York. The British law restricts the 
taking of currency from the country and they arrived 
with a total fortune of $42. But ‘they were confident 
that they would find a way in America... . 

It was then that Twentieth Century-Fox was search- 
ing for a boy to play “Huw” in Richard Llewellyn’s 
story, How Green Was My Valley. Roddy was given 
a camera test in New York on the strength of his ex- 
perience in England and the test was sent by plane 
to Hollywood. When Darryl F. Zanuck saw the film 
he quickly put in a long distance call to New York 
with the request that a Mrs. Winifred McDowall be 
put on the wire. The gist of the conversation was, 
“Hurry out to Hollywood and bring that boy along!” ... 

Roddy has a zest for living and finds America a 
wonderful place. He has been highly successsful in 
pictures and is termed out in Hollywood the “greatest 
find since Shirley Temple snatched Little Miss Marker 
away from Adolphe Menjou’s tailor.” But the shadow 
of war is over the McDowall home as it is over millions 
of others. The faith of the family has served it well 


during the anxious days when it was known that _ 
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merchant marine vessels were crossing and recrossing 
during the battle of the Atlantic. Roddy’s father made 
four crossings during that period and each night 
Virginia and Roddy and their mother recited a rosary 
novena for his safety. What a glorious day it was when 
a telephone call brought Dad’s voice over the wire. He 
was home for a visit. And when duty calls again, 
prayers and faith travel the seas with him. 


What’s in a Name? 


> EvizABeTH VARLEY, writing in the “Preservation of 
the Faith,” records the beauty and variety and history 
she has discovered in the names of streets: 


One of the most enigmatic street names I know is 
Skunk’s Misery Road. Imagine having that printed on 
your stationery! It really exists. Over New England 
way we find many unusual names. The memory of the 
Revolutionary War is still very fresh in such an address 
as Tory Hole Road. A generous wedge of history lies 
in those three words. Not too far from that neighbor- 
hood there is a street called Bullet Hole Road... . 

Poets must have had their share in choosing street 
names. September Walk, Contentment Island Road, 
Echo Lane, Winding Way, and February Walk con- 
vinced me of that. Each has a kind of haunting mem- 
ory of its own... 

Clapboard Hill Road is definitely American in sound. 
Galloping Hill Road would almost make you turn your 
head to watch the approach of some intrepid rider. 
Witch Lane suggests a volume of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. I like the melody of Whippoorwill Road and 
Harmony Drive. People’s Avenue belongs in a country 
such as ours with its inevitable Main Street. If posterity 
can still understand the significance of Main Street it 
will not have lost the spirit which has been the life of 
America to the present. 


No Need of Gas 


> Because of “The Wonders Of Wood,” as reported by 
Egon Glesinger in the “American Mercury,” cars do not 
have to be garaged in Europe because there is no gaso- 
line: 


Many military gas-driven vehicles and all the do- 
mestic fuel-powered machines in continental Europe 
no longer have any kind of gasoline. They are powered 
by wood directly. More than half a million automobiles 
and trucks, in addition to tractors and stationary 
engines from Norway to Italy, have been equipped 
with wood-gas generators which take the place of 
ordinary fuel tanks. 

Ordinary automobile plants operate to 80 per cent 


‘efficiency on this fuel. Recently it was officially an- 


nounced that the wood-gas generators used in Germany 
enable the Nazis to replace 1,500,000 tons of gasoline 
a year for critical military purposes. This is as much 
as the entire German gasoline consumption during the 
Franco-Belgian-Netherlands campaign of 1940. Wood- 
gas generators are mounted on farm machines, boats, 
road-builder’s equipment, motorcycles. Diesel engines 
have proved particularly adaptable to it. 
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Red Skelton and his companions are caught in the glare 
of a gangster’s flashlight in “Whistling in Brooklyn” 


Robert Young’s antics amuse Betty Grable and Vir- 
ginia Grey in this scene from “Sweet Rosie O’Grady” 
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By JERRY COTTER 


Desert Saga 


A straightforward, lusty narrative of an incident in 
the Libyan campaign of 1942, SAHARA is an exciting, 
realistic melodrama, easily the-best of the recent ‘war 
films. 

An American tank retreating across the desert sands 
toward the safety of Egypt serves as the focal point for 
the fast-paced action and as background for the char- 
acter development. During the lumbering trip over the 
trackless wasteland, the members of the tank crew pick 


up nine men of various nationalities. One is a Nazi pilot, 
another an Italian prisoner, and the rest are from the 
United Nations’ side of the fray. They continue the. 
trek until the diminishing water supply forces them to 


seek replenishment at a water hole. The arrival of a 
German company precipitates a fierce battle with the 
eventual surrender of the Nazis to the two survivors of 
the tank crew. 

Logically and intelligently devised, directed, and 
photographed by expert craftsmen, and acted by a cast 
of unusually able players, the production is a vividly 
realistic drama. Humphrey Bogart dominates the-action 





as the Sergeant in command of the tank crew. His per- 
formance sets the pace for the fine supporting work of 
Bruce Bennett, Lloyd Bridges, J. Carrol Naish, and 
Patrick O’ Moore. 

Both the adult and juvenile portions of the audience 
will find Sahara an exciting and thrilling war tale. 
(Columbia) 


The Swingsters 


Donald O’Connor has become the screen’s number 
one portrayer of zingy, scatter-brained adolescence. In 
TOP MAN, he continues the caricature with the assist- 
ance of such sterling players as Lillian Gish, Richard 
Dix, Peggy Ryan, and Susanna Foster. The current 
craze for swing, Sinatra, and teen-age exhibitionism 
may not strike the adult fancy, but as O’Connor por- 
trays them, the juveniles are at least amusing. 

There are few dull moments in this blitz-paced 
musical and even fewer quiet ones. The youthful star 
is adept at comedy and takes full advantage of every 
opportunity the script offers. His many years of touring 
the country with his family’s vaudeville act, “The 
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O’Connors”, has given him poise, ability, and comic 
instinct far beyond his years. If handled properly -and 
judiciously controlled, he can easily become one of the 
screen’s best comedians. 

Top Man is a lavish potpourri of mirth and music, 
but there is sufficient story substance to counterbalance 
the film’s chuckles and youthful hijinks. It should meet 
with general audience approval. (Universal) 


Reviews in Brief 


THANK YOUR LUCKY STARS was planned as a 
stupendous array of cinema talent surprising audiences 
with unexpected proficiencies. Bette Davis sings a swing 
tune; Olivia de Havilland and Ida Lupino gyrate 
through a jitterbug routine; Humphrey Bogart por- 
trays a weakling and so on down through an intermina- 
ble list of players. The finished product should, but 
probably won’t, serve as a horrible example for the 
guidance of future producers. This colossal blunder is 
an expensive and painful mistake which will benefit 
no one, least of all the hapless movie-goer. (Warner 
Brothers) 


. The airwaves have contributed Kenny Baker to star 
in DOUGHBOYS IN IRELAND but Hollywood has 
supplied little else in the way of exceptional entertain- 
ment. A conventional charade brightened considerably 
by the musical interludes, it will serve adequately for 
those who prefer frothy, lightweight drama-comedy. 
(Columbia) 


The entire family will find Red Skelton’s WHIS- 
TLING IN BROOKLYN an amusing, sure-fire funfest. 
Although some of the situations are familiar and occa- 
sionally the star strains for effect, the production is 
generally above average in humor content. A baseball 
sequence, spotlighting the Brooklyn Dodgers, is par- 


Lovable Margaret O’Brien cries on the shoulder 
of lovely Marsha Hunt in “For the Love of Mike” 


“Sahara” provides Humphrey Bogart and the 
members of his tank crew with plenty of action 
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ticularly good. It is Skelton’s best film to date with Jean 
Rogers, Henry O'Neill, and Ann Rutherford doing 
nobly by the principal supporting roles. (MGM) 


TRUE TO LIFE, a romantic comedy with Mary 
Martin, Dick Powell, Victor Moore, and Franchot Tone, 
may not be exactly that, but it does provide moments 
of refreshing enjoyment and some original angles. Two 
radio writers ordered by the sponsor to change their 
program, decide to regain contacts with the average 
listener. The adventures they meet form the basis for 
a deftly developed family picture that rarely lags, even 
though it does not achieve any degree of greatness. 
(Paramount) 


Maria Montez is one of those young ladies who flash, 
briefly and spectacularly, across the movie scene. In 
COBRA WOMAN, she has the dubious distinction of 
playing a dual role. Her performance has all the depth 
and poise and effectiveness of a grammar school Duse 
in the graduation play. The film itself belongs in the 
archives of the early 1920’s, when Hollywood translated 
the South Sea Islands into celluloid romance, allure, 
and Utopia. Current press dispatches indicate how 
ridiculous films of this sort really are. Jon Hall and 
Sabu are also cast in this bit of moronic trivia. 
(Universal) 


There must have been a reason for producing a film 
as thoroughly boring and vapid as YOUNG IDEAS. 
Whatever it was has certainly been lost sight of in the 
general mess that has emerged from the cutting room. 
Ordinarily, Mary Astor, Herbert Marshall, Richard 
Carlson, and Donna Reed are capable thespians, but 
in this instance seem to have ceased trying along about 
the first reel. Avoid this. (MGM) 
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Once again the producers of THE MARCH OF 
TIME have seen fit deliberately to misinterpret and 


distort Catholic doctrine and Catholic activities. 
Europe's Crossroads purports to examine the political, 
social, economic, and religious life of neutral Portugal. 
Obviously, the editors set out to prove that there is 
a strong relationship between the Papal Encyclicals on 
labor, society, and the home and the Salazar regime. 


However, the film asserts that 70 per cent of the Portu- 
guese people are illiterate, underpaid, and rigidly con- 
trolled, the assumption being that the Catholic in- 
fluence is responsible. This type of bigotry is not new, 
nor does it stand close scrutiny when facts are brought 
into the open. The commentary has a decided anti- 
Catholic slant, a fact which will not startle those who 
are familiar with the Time technique. 


Gildersleeve, the amiable gentleman who achieved 
considerable popularity before the microphone, has 
never been able to duplicate that success in camera 
focus. The latest in his series of misadventures, 
GILDERSLEEVE ON BROADWAY, finds him at a 
convention in New York. The expected always happens, 
but the ebullient Gildersleeve personality makes even 
the most time-worn gag and trite situation seem mo- 
mentarily humorous. Harold Peary in the star role, 
Billie Burke, and several lesser players are responsible 
for the film’s rating as moderately amusing adult fare. 

(RKO) 


Young Margaret O’Brien, the waif of Journey for 
Margaret, accomplishes the impossible in FOR THE 
LOVE OF MIKE. She turns in a juvenile performance 
that never verges on the “cute” or precocious. As an 
abandoned baby adopted and reared on a scientific basis 
by a group of professors, the youngster handles her 
chore with charming ease. James Craig, Marsha Hunt, 
and Philip Merivale are the adult bulwarks in an en- 
gaging family comedy with a high entertainment 
quotient. (MGM) 


RIDING HIGH stars Dorothy Lamour. Consider- 
able time, several thousand feet of valuable film, and 
the efforts of Dick Powell and Victor Moore are also 
involved. Actually all the ingredients are wasted, for 
the finished product is a boring, badly assembled rou- 
tine heavily loaded with suggestiveness and encumbered 
by the inept performance of the star. Not recommended. 

(Paramount) 


A nostalgic note is sounded in the glittering, Techni- 
color musical, SWEET ROSIE O’GRADY, which fits 
compactly into the escapist groove. Betty Grable, 
Robert Young, Adolphe Menjou, Virginia Grey, Phil 
Regan, and Reginald Gardiner are the principals in- 
volved in the story depicting a theatrical feud between 
a star of the Mauve Decade and a newspaper reporter. 
The yarn is only average, but the players enter into 
the spirit of the proceedings with the result that the 
film assumes the proportions of a nostalgic jaunt rather 
than a burlesque. Such old favorites as Waiting at the 
Church and Little Annie Rooney are given superior 
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rendition by Phil Regan and Miss Grable. Though 
hardly spectacular, adults will find this musical comedy 
above par in the field of lightweight amusement. 

(goth Century-Fox) 


Vacuous Drama 


Elmer Rice makes a desperate and loquacious at- 
tempt: to breathe life and interest into an unimagina- 
tive and dull concoction which he has called A NEW 
LIFE. The play itself has all the throbbing emotional 


‘fire of a 1902 World Almanac. It is saved from com- 


plete failure only by the expert staging of the Play- 
wrights Company and the sincere, forthright portrayal 
of Betty Field. 

Stock characters, dated situations, and obtuse dia- 
logue are the gremlins that bedevil this latest Rice 
effort into a dramatic tailspin. Nor is the author any 
more successful in his attempt to make socially signifi- 
cant capital of the Marxian theories. Even more than 
in the ordinary drama, plays-with-a-message need 
pungent writing, incisive characterization, and fluid 
movement. A New Life lacks all of these requisites. We 
may also question the propriety of the childbirth 
scene, which, although handled with a maximum of 
good taste, does not belong in a theater. As presented, 
it contributes nothing more than an opportunity for 
Miss Field, who is Mrs. Rice in private life, to exhibit 
her dramatic capabilities. 

The play’s nine scenes are set in the various sections 
of a maternity ward in a modern hospital. A young 
radio singer finds her wealthy in-laws aligned againsi 
her in the matter of a proper upbringing for her child. 
The verbal sparring soon. becomes tedious, since the 
author’s arguments substitute bias and typical “Party” 
logic for clarity and honesty. 

A New Life is a distinct disappointment for those 
who expect superior material from The Playwrights 
Company; it cannot be recommended as either mentally 
or morally stimulating. . 


Miscellany 


The best and the worst features of the vaudeville era 
have been resurrected for LAUGH TIME, a musical 
melange of song, dance, human and canine acrobatics, 
and casual comedy. The objectionable features are 
few, but they do serve to recall the abuses of the past 
which brought about the demise of the variety stage. 
Ethel Waters, the sepian singer, is responsible for-one 
of the sour notes with her introduction of a smutty 
number, which is neither clever nor musical. It adds 
little to her reputation as one of the foremost vocalists 
of her race. The comic interludes are suavely and 
smoothly provided by Frank Fay and Bert Wheeler, 
who garner laughs with material that has been gather- 
ing moss for years. Fay is particularly successful with 
his bland wit and urbane manner. The usual quota of 
supporting acts fill out the bill, competently and 
smoothly. As now constructed, any praise for the per- 
formance’s better features must be tempered by 
memories of its less satisfactory moments. 
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Thanksgiving is for Thanks 


THERE IS SOMETHING very satisfying about the 
name which this month’s national holiday bears. In- 
dependence Day has a wonderful name too, but in a 
way it was a material thing, a freeing of a people to live 
their material lives more safely, more freely. But the 
word thanksgiving refers to more than land or body. 

The word thanksgiving is in itself a lovely word. It 


had no political connotation even in its very beginning 


in our country, as did Independence Day, but a 
spiritual one. It is a day that is inextricably woven with 
the idea of thanks to a Creator who has supplied the 
physical things that make a man live. 

And it is also a time to thank God for more than 
merely the food we eat, the homes we have. It is a time 
to thank God for having a country, and one way to 
thank God for a good country is to aid in making it 
just that. “Be a good Catholic and you can’t help being 
a good American,” wrote Commander Shea in his last 
letter to his little son. 

And I think that women—especially those with sons 
and husbands and fathers in the fields of war—should 
be thankful that, though the men are far from their 
homes this Thanksgiving, they have one Home wherever 
they go—the one where Chesterton said “all men are 
at home’”—the Home set up on every makeshift altar 
in a jungle or on the edges of a battlefield or on a vessel 
steaming into peril. The chaplains are there to bring 
to every man the Food that Home contains and it does 
not matter if there is no window or door, no altar rail, 
no stained glass window or choir. All that matters is 
there—the priest, the communicant, the Host. 


In Search of Home 


DR. BELL, the well known and earnestly High 
Church Episcopalian, lashed out a few weeks ago in 
a sermon directed at churchmen, lay and clerical, 
whose fault it is that, as testimony from chaplains in- 
dicates, men have lost their interest in religion and 
are not “attracted by the churches as they have known 
them back home.” 

We all know that that is not true of the Catholic 
Church here at home. We know from testimony that 
is not the impression the Catholic carries with him to 
war. It is true no doubt of many a Protestant church— 
they are social, they are pleasant enough, they do 
plenty of good of a material sort, but they carry no 
reality for a man to take with him into hardship. 
Dr. Bell calls earnestly for a church which does not 
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“tone down the judgment and the demands of God.” 

Well, he could easily find that church, and there is 
little doubt that many of the soldiers he refers to will 
find it before they return. Why? Because there is reality 
there, and the man who knows that his death may come 
soon—any day, any hour—does not want a mere social 
contact or the happy fellowship of men alone. He 
wants reality and fact, and at such a time the only fact 
is God and the only problem is the future—not the 
future of human life and love, but the future of his 
spiritual life. 

Years ago someone gave me a framed illuminated 
motto, and I have kept it with me always in the 
various homes I have lived in. It fits well with what I 
have tried to say here: “For there are two Heavens, 
friends, both made of love, the one inconceivable by 
the other so divine it is, the other far on this side of 
the stars, by men called home.” 

So it is with your boy and mine—he must be away 
from his home, but you may be comforted by knowing 
that the other Home is with him always. 


Star in the West 

THE BOOKS NOWADAYS are so crowded with 
things about the state of matters abroad that a book 
about America is apt to be set aside for later reading. 
But perhaps this is the very year we should read about 
America, and feel an extra bit of thanksgiving because 
we have in this land the best chances in the world 
today to be practicing, active Catholics. One book we 
might well read this Thanksgiving is the brief one 
recently printed called Western Star. It is by Stephen 
Vincent Benet, unfortunately dead this very year and 
long before he should have died, for this his greatest 
work is only partially finished. Had it been completed, 
Western Star would no doubt have been a true and 
colorful history of the making of America. 

“Perhaps,” said Father Isaac Hecker, when he was 
trying to get Europe to understand his country, “some 
day the benediction will flow from there back to the 
older lands.” And this is another reason for thanks- 
giving. For the benediction is flowing back now. Amer- 
ica—which means the men and women who are de- 
scended from one or several of the ill-starred lands 
across the seas, can now, through the sons of those men 
and women, send back benediction to the old world, 
can give, as Archbishop Spellman phrased it at the Holy 
Name rally last month, “her heart, her head and hands, 


her body and her soul, to help all nations, small and 
great.” 








NALYZING the essentials of the 
A peacemaking problem in Asia 
and the Western Pacific is a much 
more speculative and uncertain work 
for the mind, at the present hour, 
than the problem of European pacifi- 
cation. This is so for several reasons. 

First is the fact that the lands and 
peoples conquered by the Japanese 
did not comprise, before the war, an 
order of well-established, constitu- 
tionalized, independent, and free 
political societies such as existed, and 
will undoubtedly exist again, in Eu- 


rope. Asia differs profoundly from 
Europe and is undergoing deep 
changes which make its postwar pat- 
tern much less discernible. 

Our sole independent ally on the 
Asiatic continent is China, whose de- 
composition in the last half century 
opened the road to Japanese im- 
perialism; and the stability of peace 


in the Far East, as well as the pattern 
of territorial arrangement, depends 
on the success or failure of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s heroic effort to weld China 


again into a strong and coherent 
state. Will he succeed? Or will the 
Japanese in retiring leave behind the 
old separatist anarchy? If he suc 


ceeds, what results will flow? As Mr. 
Walter Lippman has said, “we can- 
not know now what a great Chinese 


power in this region portends, and 
we cannot afford to freeze our ideas 
about a situation which will only 
gradually unfold itself.” No part of 
the world is a less promising field 


for prophecy and postwar planning! 
In the second place, the horizon 


is obscure because the business of 
liberating the peoples of the Far East 
from Japan’s yoke is less weH ad- 


vanced than the parallel task of de- 
stroying the Nazi empire, and there- 
fore we are less able to divine the 
actual military position when the 
guns are stilled. And thirdly, the out- 


come of Pacific war almost cer- 


tainly depends not only on the 
period of time during which the 
European battle scene commands 
priority of war effort, but upon the 
nature of our victory in Europe. 
We-—that is, the coalition against 


Germany—are certain of overthrow- 
ing the Nazi empire, but we cannot 
tell that will come 
about. Our Russian war partner pre- 
sents to us an enigmatic face, and 
doubtless that aspect of the Western 
Powers ‘which Russia sees appears a 


exactly how 





Harris & Ewing 
Roosevelt—aware of the problem 





Churchill—determined to win 


Dangerous Issues in 


By ROSS HOFFMAN 


little cryptic. If there is no actual 
distrust, there is certainly a want of 
understanding and perfect agreement. 
Mr. Roosevelt has defined our terms 
for Germany as “unconditional sur- 
render,” but Stalin has said nothing 
of the kind. He is pledged, to be 
sure, against making 2 separate 
peace, but he has indicated a prefer- 
ence for less exacting terms. 
Therefore, it is not unlikely that 
if the Russians drive the Wehrmacht 
behind its 1939 frontiers, the Rus- 
sians may insist energetically that 
their allies join them in proposing 
something less than “unconditional 
surrender” to a German regime of 
Leftist character that has purged it- 
self of the Nazis. Or, ruling out the 
possibility of modifying the Roose- 
velt formula, the Russians might be 
the first’ to reach Berlin, as Alex- 
ander I in 1814 rcached Paris while 
Wellington was only advancing 
upon Bordeaux. In such event, the 
Russian influence in arranging the 
European settlement would be 
enormous, and it is reasonable to be- 
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lieve that Stalin would be hailed by 
millions as the liberator and arbiter 
of Europe. Those millions would be 
the lineal descendants of the Leftist 
parties that acclaimed the “liberal” 
Czar a hundred and thirty years ago. 

At that time the principal states- 
men of western and central Europe, 
notably Castlereagh of Britain, Tal- 
leyrand of France, and Metternich of 
Austria, instinctively drew together 
to check the preponderance of Rus- 
sia. They were denounced bitterly 
for this by the Left, but in reality 
they were obeying the deepest in- 
stincts of Europe. After a few years 
even the parties of the Left came to 
see that Alexander I meant the Holy 
Alliance rather than liberal consti- 
tutions and the doctrines of Rous- 
seau. If Stalin attempts a role like 
Alexander’s he will be powerful 
momentarily, but we may be con- 
fident the West will react against 
him. For Russia is Russia, whether 
Czarist or Bolshevik; she stands too 
much removed from Europe to lead 
and control it for long. 
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Stalin—could resolve the enigma 
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Chiang Kai-shek—most involved 


Unknown Places 


Americans must be on the alert if the Orient is 


to be kept from anarchy after victory over Japan 


But in the meanwhile the exigen- 
cies of the Pacific war would force 
the Western Powers to bargain with 
Russia, and such bargaining would 
affect importantly the Far Eastern 
theater. Stalin might demand _ his 
own way in Europe as the price of 
Russian co-operation in forcing the 
settlement with Japan; which co- 
operation may be vitally needed by 
th United States, Britain, and 
China, if not in the form of Russian 
armies to move’ upon Manchuria or 
Siberian bases from which to bomb 
Japan, at least in the form of assist- 
ing rather than sabotaging China’s 
war effort. 

Mr. Hallett Abend (in the Sep- 
tember number of THe SiGNn) has 
realistically suggested that Stalin may 
be content to see the Pacific war 
prolonged while the U.S.S.R. _re- 
cuperates, in order that he may 
intervene decisively at the eleventh 
hour and get whatever Russia wants 
without fighting. That may be a cor- 
rect intuition of Stalin’s enigmatic 
purposes, but perhaps it is more like- 


ly that he will desire an early peace 
in Asia as well as in Europe, in order 
to obtain western material aid in Rus- 
sian reconstruction. He might, there- 
fore, propose.to mediate the Pacific 
war, using his strong position in Eu- 
rope and his great influence in north 
China as a lever to gain acceptance 
of his proposals. Were they to be 
accepted it is next to certain that 
Russia would protect Japan against 
a too drastic American vengeance. 
The U.S.S.R., to be sure, has no 
sentimental bias for Japan, and the 
Russian people have a long-standing 
detestation of the state that humil- 
iated them in 1905 and again after 
the last war. But the Moscow gov- 
ernment, for high political reasons, 
prefers a Far East balance of power 
to the political extinction of Japan. 

Now it is most improbable that 
Russian mediation proposals would 
satisfy either Chinese aspirations or 
the American appetite for revenging 
Pearl Harbor, but we cannot be sure 
that it would be so easy to reject 
them out of hand. Without impugn- 
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ing the loyalty of our allies, one must 
acknowledge that Britain, being, if 
not more deeply, at least more direct- 
ly interested than the United States 
in the settlement of Europe, would 
be tempted to pay a good price to 
obtain a Russian retreat from the 
west. Some British conservatives, re- 
membering the imperial security 
once derived from friendship with 
Japan, and shuddering as of old at 
Communism in Europe, might snift 
at this bait, especially if they de- 
veloped apprehensions of an Amer- 
ican imperialism that aimed at mak- 
ing the Pacific an American lake. 
Nor .can we be absolutely certain 
that our own militant resolution will 
not flag under war-weariness. Re- 
member that our Leftists have shown 
little ardor for the war against Japan, 
have found relish in slandering and 
belittling General MacArthur, and 
show a slavish bias for the U.S.S.R. 
viewpoint on all great matters! 
There are cynical implications in 
what I say, but no great effort of 
imagination is needed to envisage 
the Left effecting an _ ideological 
transformation and taking the line 
that prolonging the war against 
Japan would only serve the purpose 
of restoring Tory imperialism in 
Southern Asia and Indonesia. Many 
of the most enthusiastic American 
supporters of British “democracy” 
are positively hostile to the British 
Empire. It would be criminal folly 
to predict any such stupid and dis- 
astrous rupture of the British-Amer- 
ican alliance. Under the leadership 
of Roosevelt and Churchill it simply 
could not happen. But these men 
will not always be in power, and a 
realistic view ought to take account 
of all possibilities, no matter how 
disagreeable some of them may be. 
This, however, is certain: a satis- 
factory outcome in the Pacific war 
will be immensely assisted if the 
Western Powers rather than Russia 
strike the decisive blows in Europe. 
An Axis capitulation to British- 
American-French armies would then 
be followed by the retirement of all 
German troops behind their 1937 
frontiers, and although the U.S.S.R. 
would dominate the lands stretching 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea, the 
Western Powers ought to be able to 
control the flow of events in Ger- 
many, Bohemia, Austria, Hungary, 
Italy, Croatia, and the Balkans. 
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I'we salu ary consequences should 
result from such a distribution of 
power among the victors. First, the 
Russians would be less afflicted by the 
delusion that they had won the war 
singlehandedly and therefore had 
the right to dictate the terms of a 
general European settlement. Sec- 
ond, they would not have the neces- 
sary bargaining power to shape the 
course of the continuing war in Asia. 


NY attempt by the Western Pow- 
Pio to abuse their victory by com- 
bining diplomatically, or militarily, 
to impose their will on Russia in 
such questions as Bessarabia, Po- 
land’s eastern frontier, and the status 
of the Baltic States, would be foolish 
in the extreme. But we ought to 
make it plain that Russia’s partner- 
ship in the settlement of Europe de- 
pends on her co-operation in forcing 
the capitulation of Japan. In return 
we should promise that, if Moscow 
abstains from promoting Communist 
disorders in China, all legitimate 
Russian interests in Manchuria will 
be recognized and Russia shall be 
given an equal voice in a new Pacific 
concert of Powers. 

This means that we should take 
care against showing any undue par- 
tiality to China in the numerous 
matters at issue between the U.S.S.R. 
and the Chinese Republic. What a 
miserable fiasco our war effort would 
be if we failed to obtain a secure 
peace in Europe and were con- 
demned to a long war in the Pacific, 
all on account of quarrels in Sin- 
kiang and Outer Mongolia! 

To Americans these are incompre- 
hensible issues in unknown places, 
and we should have to become very 
global-minded indeed before we dis- 
cern in them any vital American in- 
terest. But we have a vital interest 
in defeating the Japanese Empire, 
and this means we must seek com- 
promise and balance in Russo-Chi- 
nese relations. 

Now it is highly important to 
realize the difference between the 
problems we shall face north and 
south of the Tropic of Cancer. That 
line runs through Formosa and 
passes just to the north of Hong 
Kong and Indo-China. South of it 
the Western Powers—Britain, France, 
the United States (in the Philip- 
pines), Holland, Portugal and Aus- 
tralia—have had their stronghold. 


But north of the Cancer line the 
Western Powers have exerted rather 
little direct political influence in the 
last quarter-century. The history of 
this region has been largely the his- 
tory of three competitive and collid- 
ing movements: Russian Commu- 
nism, Chinese Nationalism of the 
Kuomintang, and Japanese imperial- 
ism. Each of these is identified with 
power politics and the armed forces 
of a great state, and the essential 
problem of pacification is that of 
arranging their mutual relations. 

Both the Communist and. Kuo- 
mintang movements represent the 
action of the European secular spirit 
upon the disintegrating mold of 
ancient Asiatic ways of life. They 
stand for “science” and machinery 
against superstition, for “progress” 
and education against the dead hand 
of hoary custom, for emancipating 
and uplifting the masses. Japan, on 
the other hand, although the first of 
Asiatic peoples to adopt the externals 
‘of Western Civilization, has en- 
deavored to exploit the conservative 
temper of East Asia and to identify 
her “New Order” 
ditionalist and reactionary ideal of 
Asia for Asiatics. 

This might seem, on first analysis, 
to provide a large and promising 
ground for Russo-Chinese collabor- 
ation, but the fact is that the Rus- 
sian and Chinese republics are rivals 
for the secular leadership of the new 
order emerging in central and east- 
ern Asia. In the early and middle 
nineteen-twenties the Chinese Com- 
munists entered the Kuomintang 
and the Communist International 
sought to direct this movement 
against the British imperial strong- 
hold in Asia, thus promoting the 
world revolution against capitalism. 
But in 1927-1928 Chiang Kai-shek 
shifted the orientation. He came to 
terms with Britain, expelled the 
Communists, and after capturing 
Peking severed diplomatic relations 
with Moscow. From that time until 
the Japanese attack in Manchuria 
there was bad blood between China 
and the U.S.S.R. 

The year 1932 saw the closing of 
the diplomatic breach, and _ since 
then the aggressions of Japan have 
improved Russo-Chinese relations; 
but the pressure of the U.S.S.R. on 
China’s north has remained great 
and menacing. In China proper, 


with the tra-. 
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Nationalists and Communists for the 
most part have maintained a sort of 
popular front alliance against the 
Japanese during the last half dozen 
years; but whéreas the Commu- 
nists look toward Moscow, Chiang’s 
Nationalists incline toward the con- 
servative constitutionalism of the 
western democracies. A rift between 
Russia and the West is bound to 
have a serious schismatic effect in 
China, and recent events have re- 
minded us sharply of this fact. 

South of the Tropic of Cancer, the 
problems of pacification ought to be 
a good deal simpler than those to the 
north. The United States has a clear 
obligation to restore the Philippine 
Commonwealth and give it a perma- - 
nent guarantee. Obviously we must 
take control of the whole archipelago 
that lies athwart our communica- 
tions between Manila and Pearl 
Harbor. The British presumably will 
one day retake control of Burma and 
march down the Malay Peninsula to 
Singapore. In the Indies, British and 
Dutch authority should be restored. 
Both the British and Dutch may be 
relied on to devise the necessary re- 
form and remodeling that is called 
for in colonial administration. When 
the Japanese get out, Thailand can 
resume its juridical status as an in- 
dependent state. In the matters of 
Indo-China and Hong Kong the 
wishes of China will have to be not 
only consulted but respected. For- 
mosa, taken by Japan in 1895, must of 
course return to Chinese sovereignty, 
provided China develops the strength 
and coherence her friends wish her 
to have. In any event, the Japanese 
will have to go from that important 
strategic island. 


ERHAPS the greatest dangers in 
P settling this region will be in 
the pressure to create an interna- 
tional control over former colonial 
territories, some piously conceived 
but unworkable substitute for “im- 
perialism,” like the mandate system 
invented in 1919. The danger of 
creating a number of “United Na- 
tions” protectorates is that these 
would be social and political labora- 
tories for irresponsible international 
regimes staffed by experimenters with 
other peoples’ lives. Wherever the 
elements of statehood are not present, 
the colonial powers should honestly 
resume their responsibilities. 
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pe all things with a human ele- 
ment, Christianity, or to be 
more specific, Christian souls, be- 
times require “servicing.” Usually 
this work takes place in the church: 
in the baptistry, at the altar, the 
communion rail, or in the confes- 
sional, But in a missionary country, 
where churches are often lacking, 
this spiritual going-over, strength- 
ening, renewing, occurs when and 
where the opportunity presents. 

At times the missionary must take 
his spiritual “Service Kit” right into 
the homes of his people. That is 
what I found myself doing in a visit 
to Yungshun, the City of Eternal 
Prosperity. As Father Francis Flaher- 
ty, the pastor, was busy at the central 
Mission, and as it was just at the 
harvest season when our Catholics 
could not well leave their fields, I 
was appointed to do some large- 
scale service work in a number of 
distant towns and villages. The route 
was to cover three hundred Chinese 
li, approximately one hundred Amer- 
ican miles. The time allotted, ten 
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days. My assistants were one doctrine 
teacher and a carrier. The journey 
was to be made on mule-back. 

The first leg of the trip took us to 
Dragon’s Cove. The Christians there 
gave us a hearty welcome, and im- 
mediately set about to get us some 
supper. It consisted of nothing more 
than rice, eggs, and green vegetables; 
still, the long ride in the saddle lent 
zest to the meal. 

After supper a small group of 
neighbors came in and we sat around 
a charcoal fire exchanging views on 
subjects religious, domestic, and 
political. In the meantime our host 
was busily engaged seeking suitable 
beds for his guests. When all was 
arranged I eagerly accepted his polite 
invitation to retire, being unusually 
tired. I retired, but not, however, to 
sleep. For scarcely had I maneuvered 
myself under the customary heavy 
cotton quilt, when a sad surprise 
awaited me. 

My bed was being shared by oth- 
ers! They apparently resented my 
intrusion. Or perhaps it was just 
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Into the quiet 
countryside of 
rural China, a 
Missionary goes 
to tend his flock. 
To a little corner 
of this war-ridden 
world he brings 
the peace of Christ 


‘uervicing 
oouls 


By RUPERT LANGENBACHER, C.P. 


their perverted sense of humor in 
extending a welcome. At any rate, 
they jumped on me with a vim and 
vigor, nipping me here, there, and 
everywhere. They were the biggest, 
sleekest, most ravenous set of dog 
fleas I had encountered anywhere. 
Probably their natural habitat had 
not lately proven a good feeding 


‘ground—for Chinese dogs are often 


a lean, scrawny lot. Be that as it 
may, they gluttonously banqueted 
on me until morning. 

Shortly after dawn, I rose from 
my couch of unpeaceful slumber 
and began preparations for a spir- 
itual “servicing.” A chair with a face 
towel over the back became our con- 
fessional. Souls were soon being 
cleansed through the merits of 
Christ’s Precious Blood, and vivify- 
ing grace added as the case required. 

Next the Tang Wuh, or main 
room of the house was cleared of a 
plough, grindstone, grain separator, 
and other farm implements. A tem- 
porary altar was constructed from a 
table and Holy Mass began. Soon 
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the “Divine Servicer” Himself was 
in our midst, strengthening, enlight- 
ening, and consoling souls as only 
He can do. Nor was He satisfied 
with his work, until he nourished 
them with His own Sacred Body 
and Blood 

The servicing completed, and a 


special breakfast partaken of at a 
neighboring Christian’s home, our 
little troupe headed toward Hsin 


Tsai Ping, It was late in the month 
of August, and queenly summer had 
not yet doffed her regal cloak. On 
every side was a rich profusion of 
deep green trees and shrubs. For 
diversion I began counting the many 
varieties, but soon gave up, over- 
whelmed by their number. Old Sol 
was beaming down from directly 
overhead when we came to our jour- 
ney’s end. 

The mission at Hsin Tsai Ping is 
unusually large and built close by a 
winding river. The usual glad wel- 
come was given us by young and old. 
At this second stopping place, the 
priest has several small rooms to 
himself, and a commodious chapel 
makes servicing more convenient. I 
remained here over Sunday, for it 
was Saturday when we arrived, and 
had the consolation of performing a 
few major jobs of service. One little 
child was given a spiritual rebirth, 
while another was delicately fixed up 
for its long journey to “Eternity.” 
Next morning a Chinese gentleman, 
late in the evening of life, fearing his 
days were few, wished to receive a 
thorough spiritual “going over.” The 
Divine Energy of Grace was increased 
in him by the rapid succession of 
Penance, Viaticum, and Extreme 
Unction. 

Shortly afterward we were on the 
road again, hoping to pass the night 
at Kuan Chang Ping. Here, however, 
a disappointment awaited us. The 
parishioner at whose home we were 
to stay was absent, not being aware 
of our coming that day. Refreshed 
after a bounteous dinner we set out 
for Kuan Yin Tsai. 

By fast riding we came in sight of 
this picturesque hamlet late in the 
afternoon. Scarcely had we arrived 
at our Christian host’s home, when a 
heavy shower followed on our heels. 
Servicing here took on the form of 
imparting religious doctrine. For, 
while eating supper, a pagan repre- 
sentative of the place came to invite 
me to speak of the Catholic religion. 


The memory of that night’s informal 
talk will remain with me until my 
life’s course is run. 

The audience was fair in size, 
made up of young and old of both 
sexes. A large flat stone surface, . 
doubtless a drying place for rice, 
served as a natural bench for the 
hearers, To my back and side were 
somewhat high circular wooded hills, 
giving the impression that we were 
in an immense amphitheatre. Al- 
though darkness had set in, we were 
not wanting for illumination. God's 
gigantic searchlight, the full harvest 
moon, sent down its silver beams in 
generous profusion. 

But of what was I to speak? The 
whole doctrine of the Catholic 
Church cannot be miraculously con- 
densed into a single, short discourse. 
Besides, I knew my limitations as 
regards the country’s difficult lan- 
guage, and so would have to discount 
at least a part of my talk as being 
unintelligible to my listeners. Hap- 
pily it came to me to borrow St. 
Paul’s words to the people of Athens: 
“For passing by, and seeing your 
idols, I found an altar on which 
was written: To the unknown God. 
What, therefore, you worship with- 
out knowing it, that I preach to you.” 
All listened with due respect and 
silence; afterward some came to ex- 
press their thanks. What benefit 
that night’s servicing accomplished 
is known only to the Divine Servicer 
Himself. 


iu was more than a small disap- 
pointment not to be able to say 
Mass next morning at my host’s 
house, but his home boasted of no, 
suitable place to erect an altar, the 


‘living quarters being confined to a 


kitchen and several small bedrooms. 
Bidding good-by to this friendly 
and hospitable hamlet of Kuan Yin 
Tsai, we kept to our schedule, mak- 
ing Chang Chia Tsai about mid- 
afternoon. The Christian at whose 
place we were to lodge was a local 
military officer. He put himself out 
in many ways to provide for our 
needs and comfort, giving me his 
own room and seeking out the best 
bedding the place could afford. 
Next morning after a huge pile 
of rice had been moved to one side, 
an altar was put up in the Tang 
Wuh of the house. As Chang Chia 
Tsai is a market town, a number of 
curious country people came in to 
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see what the foreign priest was about. 
Some stayed during part of the cele- 
bration of Holy Mass, and afterward 
John Liu gave a brief explanation 
of the ceremony just performed. 

It was now Wednesday and we 
were anxious to get to Mr. Paul 
Chang’s home at Ta Chia Fu. So, 
bidding our kind host and his fam- 
ily farewell, we were off for a long 
ride of twenty-five miles. Mr. Chang, 
referred to above, was recently bap- 
tized, and an unusually fervent 
Christian. By his edifying conduct he 
readily reminded one of what the 
first Christians must have been like 
in the early days of the Church. Our 
future host was a fairly well-to-do 
farmer and the father of seven or 
eight children—an unusually large 
family in China. . 

I admit that I was quite weary 
before reaching our destination. For- 
tunately, Mr, Chang and his young 
son came to meet us in the village 
next to his home, and so prevented 
us from possibly getting lost on the 
way. He impressed me by his hum- 
ble, reverent bearing, and by his 
anxiety to be of every help to us. He 
had even thoughtfully purchased 
some pears for us to eat as we rode 
along. Arriving at his unusually 
large and comfortable farm house, 
he busied himself at once in prepar- 
ing our rooms and warm water for 
washing. 

‘Fortunately for John Liu and my- 
self, but unfortunately for himself, 
our affable carrier had a severe at- 
tack of malaria soon after our ar- 
rival. His illness caused us to pro- 
long our stay for a day with Mr. 
Chang and to enjoy his princely 
hospitality. 

One of the servicing jobs ap- 
pointed me by Father Francis, was 
the baptizing of Mr. Chang’s smallest 
daughter. The father was deeply con- 
cerned about the important event 
soon to take place in his child’s life. 
Late that night, being unable to 
sleep, I arose and what was my aston- 
ishment to find Mr. Chang still up, 
kneeling in devoiit prayer. Surely, 
reflected I, this man has faith truly 
deserving of the name. 

Early next morning our host was 
downstairs, preparing a very becom- 
ing place for me to offer the Divine 
Sacrifice. For this purpose he had 
made a special small altar and deco- 
rated the room with religious in- 
scriptions. After Mass the zealous 
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father had the happiness of witness- 
ing the initial servicing given the 
souls of God’s children. His baby 
daughter received Baptism. 

That day we had a long and heavy 
downpour of rain, but the hours 
passed quickly and pleasantly amidst 
Mr. Chang’s family circle. It was 
one of the few occasions that I have 
had to observe Chinese family life 
at close range. Several times I found 
myself thinking, “This family is 
quite like those back home.” One 
incident that caused this reflection, 
in particular, was the affection the 
younger members of the family 
showed toward their father. One 
little daughter, about ten, was fre- 
quently climbing up to curl herself 
in her father’s arms, and perhaps 
fall off to sleep. 

When conversation lagged, some- 
one suggested playing tricks, or as it 
is sometimes called in America, 
“parlor magic.” When I had mysti- 
fied the circle with a few that I was 
fortunate enough to remember, they 
in turn showed me a bit of Oriental 
cleverness. For example, how to lift 
up a large piece of bamboo with a 
fragile straw; and how to break in 
half a pair of chopsticks lying across 


two bowls, without smashing. the 
bowls. 

By next morning, Ti Tou was feel- 
ing fairly well, and after Mass and 
breakfast we made ready our depart- 
ure for Ta Chia Fu. In vain we 
tried to recompense our host for the 
expense and trouble we had caused 
his household. Not only would he 
not hear of it, but in turn insisted 
on giving me a generous offering for 
Masses. My last impression of Mr. 
Chang was seeing him, after escort- 
ing us a little way with some of his 
children, kneeling at the brow of a 
hill, to receive my blessing as I was 
gradually being lost to his view. 

It was a long trek to Ta Chia Fu, 
but we reached the village before 
sundown. In the evening we did a 
bit of servicing by sowing the Gospel 
seed in the midst of our interested 
group of hearers. Due to the lack of 
a suitable place, Mass could not be 
said here; hence early next morning 
we moved on to the town of Tiso 
Chin Gnai. There, in a very tiny but 
clean room, Our Blessed Lord de- 
scended under the humble forms of 
bread and wine to bless His pagan 
children. During Mass, the doorway, 
about six feet away from the altar, 


was jammed with curious soldiers 
and townspeople. However, from 
beginning to end, there was no ir- 
reverence nor disturbance. 

I believe our mules sensed we were 
now well back on the way home, for 
they took to the road more eagerly. 
It was Saturday morning, and Li 
Chia Wan was our next and last 
Mission Station. We reached there 
before noon and were eyed curiously 
by a group of children going to 
school at the Mission. Nothing un- 
usual took place until night, when 
seemingly all the bedbugs for miles 
around chose my bed as the spot for 
a general convention. So great were 
their numbers that I would not have 
been a bit surprised if they had 
walked off with the bed and all. 

It was indeed a relief when, after 
the usual servicing bestowed on Sun- 
days to our flock, I was able to head 
Yunshun-wards— with a vision of an 
inviting bed with nary a bug. Short- 
ly after noon we trotted into the 
Mission, thankful to God for a safe 
journey, and the opportunity to have 
given some little service to the souls 
made to His own image and likeness, 
and redeemed by the Divine Serv- 
icer’s Precious Blood. 








Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P. 


> WHAT a difference one year can make! A year or 
so ago, Bishop O’Gara was a prisoner of the Japanese 
in a dread prison camp in Hong Kong. Today, this 
soldier of Christ, freed and back again in the United 
States, is telling the world the saga of the magnificent 
courage of the American and British nationals who 
were his fellow prisoners. On October eleventh the 
Bishop was interviewed on the air by WEAF, New 
York. The announcer introduced the Bishop as follows: 

“We are pleased to have with us tonight, Bishop 
Cuthbert O’Gara, Vicar Apostolic of Yiianling, Hunan, 
China. Bishop O’Gara has just arrived in New York 
from China. He was a prisoner of the Japanese in 
Hong Kong. After six harrowing months in internment, 
he was released—through the good offices of the Holy 
See. Though broken in health, this heroic man headed 
straight back to his mission in the far hinterland of 
China. That killing trek half way across a continent, 
by Chinese sampan and afoot, was too much for him; 
he collapsed en route. An American Army truck and 
plane brought him on the last lap of his journey home. 
From a sick bed at his mission headquarters he resumed 
leadership of the relief and rescue work for which the 
Passionist Vicariate in China is famous.” 

Since his arrival in the United States, the Bishop 
has been a busy man. He has spoken in Chicago and 
New York. The Sunday of his arrival in New York he 


pronounced the invocation at Fordham University. 
The occasion was the bestowal of a degree upon the 
Chinese Minister of Education, Chen Li-fu. The degree 
was conferred “in absentia”—received by the Chinese 
Ambassador, Dr. Wei. In Washington, D. C., at a dinner 
given in his honor by Bishop Yu-Pin, Bishop O’Gara 
was welcomed by Catholic leaders of the Capital. 

Back in New York City, Bishop O’Gara held a press 
conference. It was at Msgr. McDonnell’s National Office 
for the Propagation of the Faith, New York City. Some 
fifteen newspaper reporters crowded in upon the Bishop, 
and plied him with endless questions. The subject of 
our American Army fliers in China evinced much 
interest. In answer tq questions along this line, the 
Bishop said: “It was our pleasure to care for lost Amer- 
ican fliers who found themselves stranded in our ter- 
ritory. More than once have my missionaries been host 
to transient fliers of the U. S. More than once have 
they speeded along China roads in American jeeps. The 
attendance of U. S. Army boys at church services in 
China has been an inspiration to our native Catholics.” 
Incidentally, the Bishop has received a letter of grati- 
tude from General Chennault. 

To hark back to the Bishop’s broadcast which fol- 
lowed the press conference—the announcer asked the 
Bishop whether he intended to return to China. The 
Bishop answered, “Yes, indeed. My plans call for a brief 
stay in the States; then back to China, ‘the land of my 
adoption and Apostolate for Christ.” 
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Jimmy—the proud McKinley—lost his 


best girl, but Jimmy was a good loser, 


especially under 


M R. ROBERT SHERWOOD 
GRAYSON, who was tall and 
not unhandsome, was a big moment 
in the life of Miss Millicent New- 
comb, who was trying to win him 
exclusively for herself, and Miss 
Newcomb paid attention only to big 
moments, letting the little ones fend 
for themselves. 

Miss Virginia Lou Nixon worked 
just the opposite and got into trouble 
over it. 

Under the heading of “little mo- 
ments” came Jimmy McKinley, 
whose poverty was as evident as his 
well-scrubbed estate. Jimmy was 
walking down the hall to Miss New- 
comb’s classroom just as Miss Vir- 
ginia Lou Nixon, whom Jimmy 
loved, spoke to Mr. Grayson, the 
schoo] principal. Mr. Grayson spoke 
back in a vague way and hurried by 
to chat with Miss Newcomb. That 
was approximately the way things 
had been going since the start of 
school, except this day in Miss New- 
comb’s class Jimmy McKinley shot 
a paper wad expertly at the exposed 
neck of Spunk Underwood, a mortal 
enemy, and thereby put Miss Nixon 
in the limelight and in boiling water. 
Spunk jumped and yelled simulta- 
neously. Also simultaneously the blue 
eagle-eyes of Miss Newcomb darted 
forth to catch the quick retreat of 
the sharpshooter’s hand. 

Angrily, Miss Newcomb wrote a 
note, summoned Jimmy to her desk 
and said coldly, ‘““Take this to Mr. 


the circumstances 


Grayson’s office, James McKinley.” 

Jimmy took the note and Mr. 
Robert Sherwood Grayson also took 
the note, “Sit down in that chair, 
Mr. McKinley,” Mr. Grayson said. 

For a startled moment Jimmy 
searched in wild-eyed surprise for his 
father, and after a few dazed looks 
about it occurred to him for the first 
time that he too was Mr. McKinley. 
With his pride glowing warm inside 
him he sat in a chair across from Mr. 
Grayson and forgot why he was there 
until he was reminded. 

“Why did you shoot that paper 
wad, McKinley?” Mr, Grayson asked 
not unkindly. 

Jimmy thought awhile. “I—don’t 
like Spunk Underwood. He called 
me a—a something.” 

“A what?” 

Jimmy flushed and 
answer. 

“Never mind,” Mr. Grayson said 
hastily. Immediately an _ intimate, 
pal-of-mine note crept into his voice, 
which put Jimmy on guard. “We're 
all soldiers in this life, McKinley,” 
he stated, ‘and I’m the Commander- 
in-Chief of this particular division. I 
don’t believe I commissioned you 
under any circumstances to shoot 
Underwood, did I?” 

“No sir,” Jimmy admitted warily. 

“Spunk Underwood is a fellow 
soldier in your same division.” 

“He’s my enemy!” Jimmy cor- 
rected hotly. “And I’m gonna blitz 
him good the first chance I get.” 


wouldn’t 
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Mr. Grayson’s gray eyes grew so 
stern and uncompromising that 
Jimmy paled slightly, but he 
wouldn’t retract. 

“Very well,” Mr. Grayson said. 
“You just sit where you are and 
think matters over.” 

Jimmy was still sitting quietly 
when Miss Nixon came into the 
office. Her brown eyes settled on 
him in a soft, surprised way. “Why 
Jimmy,” she said. “What are you 
doing here?” 

“He’s been target-practicing with- 
out permission,” Mr. Grayson sup- 
plied while Jimmy’s face changed 
colors. 

It would have to be Miss Nixon 
who'd catch him sitting in the office. 
Jimmy worshipped Miss Nixon. She 
had ginger-brown hair that flickered 
into flame in the sunlight. She had 
glowy brown eyes that made him 
happy and some day when he was 
old enough he meant to marry her. 

“Now Jimmy,” Mr. Grayson said, 
“if you’ve made up your mind to 
obey orders I'll let you return to 
your class.” 

Miss Nixon was still there and 
Jimmy’s shame deepened. His face 
was hot and the bottoms of his feet 
were hot, but he didn’t waver. He 
raised steady, blue eyes to Mr. Gray- 
son and said, “I should let Spunk 
Underwood black both my eyes with- 
out lifting my dukes.” 

“I think he has a point there,” 
Miss Nixon said, and Mr. Grayson 
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didn’t answer immediately. He was 
looking at the dimple in Miss Nix- 
on’s cheek and the ginger-brown 
color of her unpredictable hair with 
his usual vague unawareness. “After 
all,” Miss Nixon finished in the voice 
that ran thrills up and down Jim- 
my’s spine, “Jimmy has to defend 
himself against aggression.” 

She was leaning gracefully against 
the office bookshelf with her back to 
the door so that she didn’t see Milli- 
cent Newcomb enter. “Really, Vir- 
ginia,” Miss Newcomb said coldly, 
“I sent Jimmy down here to be pun- 
ished for misbehaving in my class. 
Aren’t you overstepping your au- 
thority?” 

“Oh hello, Millicent,” Mr. Gray- 
son said uneasily. 

Miss Nixon’s face turned pink. 
“I’m sorry,” she said and that was all 
she said, but Jimmy grew apprehen- 
sive as he looked from one face to 
the other. There was something here 
which he couldn’t quite grasp. It 
had to do with eye-talk. Mr. Gray- 
son looked at Miss Newcomb in a 
concentrated way, but when he 
looked at Miss Nixon his eyes just 
brushed across her without really 
seeing. Hers weren't casual in return. 

After Miss Nixon left-Mr. Gray- 
son’s office, Miss Newcomb said, “I’m 
in the habit of maintaining order in 
my classroom, Bob. I won’t tolerate 
this boy’s behavior.” She looked at 
Jimmy and he looked back silently, 
but inside, his gorge rose and the 
little hair follicles on the back of his 
neck breezed themselves erect. 

“You don’t want to miss your next 
class, do you, McKinley?’ Mr. Gray- 
son asked. 

“Oh, no sir,” Jimmy answered 
eagerly. “That’s Miss Nixon’s class!” 

“I see,” Mr. Grayson said slowly. 
“I’m sorry, McKinley, but due to 
your refusal to obey orders I’m going 
to punish you further by keeping 
you out of that class. I'll let Miss 
Nixon know you'll be absent.” 

“T’ll tell her for you, Bob,” Miss 
Newcomb offered sweetly. 

Miss Newcomb went, and in less 
than five minutes Miss Nixon 
marched into the office, her slim fig- 
ure aglow with anger, her dimple 
completely under control. “Why 
isn’t Jimmy going to report to my 
class?” she demanded. 

Mr. Grayson ran his _ fingers 
through his brown hair and took 
one wistful look at the fire escape. 


ll 


Miss Nixon marched into the office, her slim figure aglow with anger, her dimple 
completely under control, “Why isn’t Jimmy in my class?” she demanded 
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“Well you see, Miss Nixon,” he of- 
fered, “Jimmy must be punished 
and—” 

“Punish him on the time of the 
teacher who has complained about 
him,” Miss Nixon said furiously. “I 
haven't. Jimmy belongs in my class 
this hour and I want him there.” 

Mr. Grayson turned red in the 
face. “I’m running this school,” he 
said, banging his desk “and what I 
say goes. I'm not going to have any 
more of—Now don’t do that, Miss 
Nixon. Don’t, don’t do that!” 


iss NrxOn was crying and trying 

hard to stop crying, but she was 
too mad to stop. Jimmy could. see 
that. His mother cried when she was 
mad, and this was a mad-cry if ever 
he’d seen one, but old Grayson didn’t 
know it. 

“I didn’t mean to hurt your feel- 
ings, Miss Nixon,” he said. “If you'll 
just stop crying I'll let Jimmy go 
with you to class. Only he has to 
promise to behave himself and stop 
fighting. How about it, Jim?” 

Jimmy was licked and Mr. Gray- 
son was licked and they both knew 
why. “I promise,” Jimmy stated, but 
it was a promise exacted under 
duress. 

“Come along, Jimmy,” Miss Nixon 
said. ‘““We’d—better get to class.” 

“I wonder why he’s gotta like a 
foozle-meany like Miss Newcomb?” 
Jimmy thought all the way down 
the hall 

When they were almost to Miss 
Nixon’s room she said: “Jimmy, 
don’t you let Spunk Underwood or 
anyone else deliberately push you 
around. What did Spunk do to you?” 

“He called me a name!” Jimmy 
stated. 

“What name?” 

Jimmy’s face reddened and he 
wouldn’t answer. 

“Never mind,” Miss Nixon said 
quickly. “It doesn’t matter, but you 
have a right to protect your honor.” 

“That’s what I thought,” Jimmy 
said. ‘““That’s what my father told 


me. 

Jimmy glowed inside. This was a 
sort of war game and Miss Nixon 
had lined up on his-side. Miss New- 


comb and Mr. Grayson were the op- 
position. Of course he meant to be- 
-have himself from now on no matter 
how hard it was because he didn’t 
want to make trouble for Miss Nix- 
on, but it did seem that the four of 


them had drawn sides somehow and 
it felt good having Miss Nixon be- 
side him in battle. 

After school Jimmy waited ior 
Miss Nixon to walk with her as far 
as her house. There was the fresh, 
cold nip of late fall in the air and a 
crunchy feeling to the earth which 
hadn’t been there when school 
started. Fall was turning into winter, 
and Jimmy hated winter. 

“Winter’s awfully cold, isn’t it?” 
he asked. ‘ 

“I rather like it, Jimmy,” Miss 
Nixon said. “The air is always so 
crisp and good. All you have to do 
is bundle up—” she hesitated, her 
dark eyes darting a quick glance at 
Jimmy, but she didn’t stop. She was 
too much of a lady to stop in so 
delicate a place—“snug and warm,” 
she finished. “I do like winter a lot 
except when it’s too rainy.” 

Jimmy took a deep breath, and just 
then a long, shiny green car swept 
by and he caught a glimpse of the 
foozle-meany, Miss Newcomb, sitting 
close beside Mr. Grayson. Miss Nix- 
on saw them, too, although the ever- 
green shrubs along the sidewalk had 
hidden Miss Nixon and Jimmy from 
view. 

Jimmy thought nothing of the in- 
cident but prattled on about his 
neighbor’s dog which had produced 
quintuplets and they'd let Jimmy 
name them. He’d called them Butch, 
Bozo, Blackie, Bosco, and Bernice. 
He hadn’t done at all bad, he 
thought. He also thought Miss Nix- 
on would be interested in the pup- 
pies, they were such sweet butter- 
balls and smelled like warm milk and 
alfalfa blooms, but she wasn’t in- 
terested. She wasn’t even listening. 
She was looking straight ahead, her 
pretty mouth solemn, her eyes all 
hollow-dark with misery, and Jimmy 
didn’t understand. She’d been all 
right just a few minutes before. 

She turned into her own yard and 
Jimmy walked on alone. In one vivid 
flash his mind hit upon something. 
Miss Nixon had been all right until 
Mr. Grayson had flashed by with 
Miss Newcomb. Maybe Miss Nixon 
was worried about Mr. Grayson and 
Miss Newcomb riding together. Why 
that—was awful. Miss Nixon must 
like Grayson and he. liked that 
meany Miss Newcomb. 

Jimmy turned the matter over in 
his mind until he got home and then 
he forgot it promptly. Uncle Fred 
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had been there and he'd brought 
him a present. 

“Fred couldn’t wait,” the elder 
McKinley told his son, “but he left 
you a piece of board he painted 
black and some chalk. You can work 
your arithmetic on it.” 

“Gee!” Jimmy said. “Gee, pop!” 

. He tried the board and the chalk 
and his eyes lit with pleasure. Never 
before had he held a_ brand-new 
piece of chalk in his hands. It had a 
cool, clean feeling to it. At school the 
bigger kids grabbed up the new 
pieces and the little ones had to use 
chalk they could scarcely close their 
fingers on, it was worn down so brief. 

“Mom, can I take a piece of chalk 
to school with me tomorrow?” he 
asked. 

“All the pieces you want,” she 
answered generously. 

He forgot the chalk in the morn- 
ing, but he picked it up at noon and 
hurried back early to Miss New- 
comb’s class so he could try it out on 
a real blackboard before the bell 
rang. Jimmy saw Spunk Underwood 
in the school yard, but he was too 
intent on his own affairs to pay 
Spunk much heed. In Miss New- 
comb’s room, he took the piece of 
chalk from his pocket and wrote a 
number on the blackboard which he 
multiplied by two. He wrote his 
name with the fascinating white stick 
and looked at the result happily. A 
strange, prickly feeling came over 
him as he worked on and he swung 
about. Spunk Underwood stood in 
the door glaring at him malignantly. 

“Wipe that stuff off Miss New- 
comb’s clean board and put that 
chalk down,” Spunk ordered. 


baw sighed and wiped the board. 
“I don’t care,” he thought, “I 
just wanted to see how it worked on 
a real smooth blackboard.” The 
chalk he slipped into his pocket. 
Spunk Underwood's eyes widened 
and then narrowed, and his big fists 


- doubled. “Put that chalk back where 


you found it!” he bawled. 

Jimmy’s mouth set and he plunged 
his hands into his pockets. “It’s my 
chalk,” he said. “My Uncle Fred gave 
it to me.” 

“Uncle Baloney!” Spunk yelled. 
“Put it back, you little thief!” 

Jimmy clamped his teeth hard and 
his eyes were all lashes and sparks of 
blue indignation. “Don’t call me a 
thief!” he yelled. “No ol’ gnatbrain 
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like you can dare to call me a thief!” 

His fists were doubled and Spunk’s 
were doubled and they flew at each 
other. A little girl peeked through 
the door, shrilled something and 
scurried away. Spunk’s knobby fists 
were pummeling Jimmy black and 
blue, but he didn’t care—not as long 
as he got in an occasional good blow, 
which he did. Spunk started slugging 
and Jimmy was poised for the knock- 
out when he was wrenched off bal- 
ance and flung against the wall. Be- 
fore he could compose himself Miss 
Newcomb was shaking him furious- 
ly, her red mouth distorted, her eyes 
slits of fury. 

“He stole a piece of chalk and put 
it in his pocket,” Spunk reported. 
“He wouldn't put it back so I 
pitched into him.” 

“You did quite right,” Miss New- 
comb said angrily. She whirled Jim- 
my about and grasping the collar of 
his coat with her long, white hand, 
marched him to the office. 

The little girl with the big eyes 
was standing by and Jimmy gave 
her a hard glance. “Little squealy- 
meany,” he murmured too loud, and 
Miss Newcomb cuffed him smartly. 


rR. GRAYSON was in his office. 

“Bob,” Miss Newcomb said, 

“the Underwood boy just caught this 

one stealing chalk, and I want some- 
thing drastic done about him.” 

Mr. Grayson looked at Jimmy and 
Jimmy looked back. His shoulders 
were straight, his back stiff, his eyes 
indignant. “Did you steal some 
chalk,, McKinley?” Mr. Grayson 
asked sternly. 

“No, sir,” Jimmy answered. 

“Oh, yes you did,” Spunk Under- 
wood chimed from the doorway. 

“My Uncle Fred gave me the 
chalk,” Jimmy said. “You can ask my 
father.” 

No one believed him! He was com- 
pletely hedged in by enemies until 
Miss Nixon happened by. “What has 
Jimmy done now?” she asked. 

“He’s been stealing chalk,” Miss 
Newcomb answered hatefully. ““The 
Underwood boy caught him with it.” 
With a switch of her flared skirt she 
wheeled about and high-heeled her 
way down the hall. 

Miss Nixon looked Mr. Grayson 
straight in the eye. “Mr. Grayson,” 
she said. “I gave Jimmy—some chalk 
the other day. No doubt this was the 
chalk he—” 


“Jimmy says his Uncle Fred gave 
him the chalk,” Mr. Grayson cut in 
coldly. “Report back to your class, 
McKinley. I'll see you later.” 

Jimmy shot a side glance at Miss 
Nixon. Her eyes were filled with 
consternation and her cheeks were 
very pink. Jimmy felt so sorry for her 
that he waited outside the door in 
the hall awhile to find out what was 
going to happen. Miss Nixon was in 
trouble and it was all his fault. 

Mr. Grayson’s voice was like steel. 
“Did you give him the chalk?” he 
asked. 

“N-no!” Miss Nixon admitted, 
“b-but I know he doesn’t steal and 
I—just can’t bear to have him—set 
upon this way.” 

Mr. Grayson’s voice remained like 
steel. “You’ve no proof he didn’t 
take the chalk and a boy who steals 
deserves a little ‘setting upon’!” 

A flare came into Miss Nixon’s 
voice. “Jimmy McKinley is innocent 
until he is proved guilty, I say!” 

There was a loud thud, like the 
sound of a fist striking a desk. “And 
I say that discipline must be main- 
tained. I'll find out where he got that 
chalk, but let me tell you this, Miss 
Nixon. The next time you and I 
have any difficulty over McKinley 
there’s going to be trouble.” 

“Bring it on!” Miss Nixon cried, 
and she flung herself out of the office 
right past McKinley. Her fists were 
clenched tightly at her sides and her 
slim back was as straight as a bam- 
boo rod. Mr. Grayson came to the 
office door to stare after her and Jim- 
my flattened himself against the wall 
until it was safe to proceed back to 
the torture of being present in Miss 
Newcomb’s class. 

That evening Mr. Grayson called 
at the McKinley home. “Just a mat- 
ter of a piece of chalk which caused 
some controversy today,” he said. 
“Jimmy claims his Uncle Fred gave 
him the chalk, but one of the boys 
claims he stole it.” 

Mrs. McKinley grew several inches 
taller and nodded her head angrily 
toward Jimmy. “Bring out the board, 
Jimmy my boy, and the chalk and 
show this gentleman that the Mc- 
Kinleys are not thieves. It was my- 
self gave him permission to carry the 
chalk with him and it’s that bumble- 
head of a Miss Newcomb that’s for- 
ever at the boy, her with her all and 
her everything!” ; 

Mr. Grayson stiffened slightly, but 
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he knew his duty. “I apologize to 
you, Jimmy,” he said, his eyes taking 
in the clean, shabby parlor and its 
clean, shabby people. “I apologize to 
all of you.” 

Jimmy was relieved when Mr. 
Grayson left, but not entirely happv. 
Miss Nixon and Mr. Grayson had 
quarreled over him and if it hap- 
pened once more there'd be trouble. 
If Miss Nixon lasted long enough he 
meant to marry her and it was just 
as well that she held her job until 
then. She’d get over liking Grayson 
all right. Jimmy’d be taller and bet- 
ter looking by far. 

He must be very careful from now 
on not to get into any more trouble 
with Miss Newcomb. The ground 
under his feet turned into eggshells 
on which he must walk without 
breakage. 

Under the observant eyes of Miss 
Newcomb Jimmy walked his egg- 
shells gingerly for several weeks with- 
out mishap; but it was in Miss New- 
comb’s class the afternoon of the 
third week that trouble came under 
the guise of Mrs. Tabor, the Charity 
lady. Mrs. Tabor came in and said 
something to Miss Newcomb and 
Miss Newcomb turned to the class. 

“Will all the children who need 
shoes or clothing please hold up 
their hands!” she said. 

Jimmy McKinley put his best shoe 
forward and his worst shoe back, 
and sat so the patches in his shirt 
wouldn’t show. A number of hands 
went up and he glanced at their 
owners with disgust. He wouldn’t 
beg publicly if he had to cut three 
holes in a gunnysack and use it for 
a shirt and wear barrel slats on his 
feet. It wasn’t fitting for a man to 
take things he hadn’t earned. 


rs. TaBor went from desk to 
desk jotting down names and 
looking situations over. She was on 
the outside row and about ready to 
leave the room when her capable eye 
lit on. Jimmy McKinley. The eye 
started taking its accurate inventory 
and the inside of Jimmy contracted 
as small as possible while the outside 
of him squirmed wretchedly. If she 
said anything to him he'd die of 
shame, and the word—the word 
Spunk Underwood had called him 
would be true. 
Mrs. Tabor opened her lips, Jim- 
my cringed for the blow, the bell 
sounded and he was saved. He shot 
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out of class, darting past Mrs. Tabor 
expertly and reached the sanctuary 
of the hall. She’d go away now. He 
had escaped. 

In Miss Nixon’s class he sat down 
breathlessly, his chest heaving. 

“Has Spunk Underwood been 
chasing you?”” Miss Nixon inquired. 


“Nope!” Jimmy answered. “I’m 
chasing him now. He called me a—a 
puny pauper and I’m gonna make 
him take it back.” 

Class had barely quieted when 
familiar voices sounded in the hall 
and Jimmy’s throat got a hard, hurt- 


ing tightness in it. He went cold all 
over and his jaw set as Mrs. Tabor, 
Miss Newcomb, and Mr. Grayson 
came through the door of Miss 
Nixon’s room. Mrs. Tabor’s glance 
dragged slowly over Jimmy. 

“T’ve come to see if I’ve missed any 
of the children who need shoes and 
clothing,” Mrs. Tabor announced. 
Miss Newcomb looked narrowly at 
Jimmy, whispered something to Miss 
Nixon whose startled brown eyes 
leaped to him. 


is face went white and he braced 

his hands against the sides of 
the seat. Mrs. Tabor was trying to 
get a look at his broken shoes, but 
Jimmy doubled his legs under and 
lifted them as high as they'd go. 

Mrs. Tabor, Mr. Grayson, and 
Miss Newcomb were looking at him. 
So was Miss Virginia Lou Nixon, 
and her eyes were blazing dark in a 
face that was drained as white as 
Jimmy’s. They could look, but they 
couldn’t see. Jimmy McKinley had 
no feet hanging under his desk. 

Miss Nixon clenched her fists and 
looked straight at Mr. Grayson. 
“None of the children in my room 
need help,” she said clearly. 

“Oh, yes, one does,” Miss New- 
comb said nastily. “He ran out on 
us once and—” 

“I said none of them need help,” 
Miss Nixon repeated in a way that 
backed Miss Newcomb up a step. 

“Well, of all things,” Miss New- 
comb trilled, but the trill didn’t 
bother Miss Nixon. 

“I mean what I say,” Miss Nixon 
stated and her eyes were deep-dark 
in her pale face. “No one needs any- 
thing in here, Mrs. Tabor.” She kept 
her glowing, smoldering eyes on Mr. 
Grayson’s face. 

He looked back at her intently and 
Jimmy was scared. He suddenly re- 


membered what Mr. Grayson had said. 

“I guess that will be all, Mrs. 
Tabor,” Mr. Grayson said, and turn- 
ing he strode from the room, Miss 
Newcomb clicking after him. Miss 
Nixon turned her back to the class 
and started writing on the black- 
board. She wasn’t just writing. Jim- 
my saw her brush the back of her 
hand across her cheeks, 

He couldn't comfort her. He didn’t 
know what to say, but he waited for 
her after school. She came flying out 
the side door but stopped abruptly 
when she saw him. “Oh hello, Jim- 
my,” she said. 

“I’m sorry, 
apologized. ° 

“What for?” she asked. “You’ve 
been behaving splendidly lately.” 

He looked at her and she looked 
back solemnly. “I donno,” he said, 
“I’m just sorry though.” 

Miss Newcomb passed them and 
she was extremely hostile. Her high 
cheekbones were glowing red and 
her mouth was hard. 

“Come on, let’s go,” Miss Nixon 
said and they walked away from the 
school with very little conversation, 
between them. 

They were startled when Mr. Gray- 
son’s car stopped. Miss Nixon’s eyes 
grew big at first and then they nar- 
rowed defensively, but Mr. Grayson 
only smiled and kept looking at her. 
“Would you and McKinley like a 
ride—Miss Nixon?” he asked. 

Jimmy didn’t answer. He didn’t 
know what Grayson was up to. It 
might have something to do with a 
pair of shoes from the Charity place. 

“I thought maybe one of you could 
help me out,” Mr. Grayson said 
hopefully. “I’m looking for a good, 
honest boy to do a little yard work 
for me every evening—mostly irri- 
gating and a little weeding. It only 
pays thirty-five cents an hour but it’s 
steady work. Know any boy who 
wants a job, McKinley?” 

Jimmy’s face went pale with ex- 
citement. At thirty-five cents an hour 
it wouldn’t be more than a week be- 
fore he could buy himself a new pair 
of shoes. He could hardly form the 
words fast enough. “I'd sure like it. 
I sure think I could please you, Sir!” 

“If you and uh—Virginia will hop 
in we can talk it over,” Mr. Grayson 
said. He was speaking to both of 
them, but he was looking exclusively 
at Miss Nixon, who was looking back 
with wide, startled eyes. 


Miss Nixon,” he 
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Jimmy climbed in promptly, and 
after a short hesitation, Miss Nixon 
followed, 

Mr. Grayson talked, but not about 
Jimmy’s new job. He talked to Miss 
Nixon. “I wonder if you'd like to go 
to a show with me some evening— 
Virginia?” he asked so bashfully that 
Jimmy had to look to make certain 
they hadn’t got in with the wrong 
person. What was the matter with 
the guy, anyhow? 

“Why—ah—I thought you were— 
sort of going with Millicent,” Miss 
Nixon said innocently. 

Grayson stiffened and his face 
turned very red. “We've been out a 
time or two,” he said, “and I’ve been 
invited to dinner by her mother on 
several occasions—but—I’m: not en- 
gaged or licensed to be married or 
any such thing.” He was staring 
straight ahead. “I—I’d like to find 
out how you get so mad so quick and 
what makes you light up so—so at- 
tractively.” 

Miss Nixon blushed. 

“I'm free, white, and twenty-nine,” 
Mr. Grayson said. “How about you?” 

This time Miss Nixon dimpled 
and her eyes made mischief. “I’m 
free and white,” she answered, “and 
scientifically inclined.” 

“Then it’s a date!” Mr. Grayson 
exulted. “Would this evening be too 
soon?” 

“Make it Thursday evening,” Miss 
Nixon said. 


Mt“ Grayson looked disappoint- 
ed, then happy. “Queer,” he 


said, “but you've been here all along 
and I didn’t realize how—extraordi- 
nary you were until that day you 
stood up for Jimmy and got so mad 
at me.” He chuckled deep in his 
throat and Miss Nixon squeezed Jim- 
my’s hand so hard it surprised him. 
Jimmy caught his breath sharply 
and stared at the two grown-ups. 
What a chump he’d been. Right 
under his very nose Grayson had 
snapped up the girl he’d intended to 
marry. Jimmy had a notion to give 
him a good punch in the midriff for 
it—but no—no, he wouldn’t. He'd 
pretend he didn’t care. It wouldn’t 
do to let a big mug like Grayson 
know he’d copped your best girl, and 
anyhow Grayson had given him a job 
and that was important. Jimmy’s 
heart protested awhile, but Jimmy 
fought it down in silence, and then 
he sat back—the proud McKinley. 
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THE CRUCIFIXION 


By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


T was a desolate moment, per- 

haps the most desolate in the 
annals of mankind. Christ stood on 
the bleak summit of Calvary “de- 
spised and the most abject of men, 
a man of sorrows: a leper, and as 
one struck by God.” A last humilia- 
tion had thrust Him, naked and 
ashamed, a lone, forlorn figure, into 
the full view of those who had 
gathered to witness the end of this 
Prophet’s career. Deep, profound 
silence surrounded Him, the silence 
of awe at the sight of a man about 
to be put to death; a silence that but 
heightened the painful _ self-con- 
sciousness of His unclothed plight. 
Men had laughed while He had been 
rudely and forcibly disrobed. Now 
they wetted their lips in anticipation 
as they heard the sharp, ringing 
mattocks clang in dismal rhythm and 
saw a great socket for the cross 
gouged out of the hard earth. A 
babble of confused cries accompanied 
the raising of the ponderous gibbet; 
like a depraved chorus a howl of 
approval saw it finally settled into 
the hole prepared for it. Now all was 
ready for the last act. Christ stood at 
the foot of His own Cross. He was 
about to be crucified. Jesus of Naza- 
reth had reached the 
end. He would walk no 
more among the sons of 
men. 

Death by crucifixion 
was to be the finale of a 
life steeped in nobleness. 
Christ loved His fellow 
men tremendously. That 
love was a compelling 
force which had con- 
stantly moved Him to 
heal their broken bodies 
and shattered minds and 
wounded souls. The out- 
cast had found shelter in 
His shadow; the hungry 
had sat and fed them- 
selves on the bread He 
had multiplied. Even 


the dead had found life surging 
anew in them because Jesus of Naza- 
reth had compassion on those who 
mourned them. He had been the 
champion of the downtrodden, the 
defender of the weak. Those who op- 
pressed the people knew in Him a 
fearless and a feared antagonist, One 
who never hesitated to brand them 
stingingly as “whitened sepulchres” 
and ‘a brood of vipers.” Yet in the 
end this proved His undoing. He was 
framed and condemned, scourged 
and beaten, shamefully laden with 
His own Cross, and hounded with 
jeers and vituperation to Golgotha. 
There He was stripped and cast off 
from the company of men, a male- 
factor worthy only of death. Little 
resemblance remained to the striking 
figure that had thrilled Jerusalem 
but a few days previous. Now His 
own would watch without pity as 
this lonesome, abandoned, broken- 
bodied, and broken-hearted Christ 
was thrown to the wolves of Caesar, 
to be fastened with fiendish cruelty 
to the cross. 

The Roman soldiers knew their 
job. With the ease of long practice 
they were familiar with the most 
convenient method of hoisting the 
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victim, and securing the struggling 
limbs until the nails had taken hold 
through the wood. They chuckled 
though as they reached out for Jesus 
of Nazareth. It was hardly likely that 
this victim would give them much 
trouble. He was too far gone to put 
up much resistance—and the brutal 
executioners of course could not con- 
ceive of one condemned to such a 
terrible end who did not put up a 
last desperate struggle for life. 

A rope flicked itself around the 
chest of Christ and was then looped 
quickly over the arms and shoulders. 
The ends were tossed up to the exe- 
cutioners who, perched on ladders, 
were leaning over the cross-arm. A 
sharp pull from above, synchronized 
with a rude shove from below, caused 
Christ to careen heavily against the 
upright Cross. Then, while off bal- 
ance, He was swept off His feet as 
brawny arms above drew quickly on 
the ropes. No man could struggle 
against this slashing onslaught of 
new and acute agony. Ropes that 
could burn and sear even toughened 
limbs tightened like fiery coils around 
the lacerated chest and arms. Deep 
into the gaping wounds they ground 
their way like insatiable flames. With 
equal savagery the rough, 
gnarled wood of the cross 
dug into the torn and 
bleeding shoulders, bru- 
tally scraping through 
each open wound as the 
body was drawn up in 
quick, jerky movements. 
Jagged knots twitched 
out of place the thorny 
crown and drove the 
maddening thorns anew 
into the swollen, pain- 
racked head. A weaken- 
ing sense of agony beyond 
all human’ endurance 
collapsed the quivering 
limbs; blood flowed 
fresh from torn lips 
gnawed in the frenzy of 
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this torture, a torment calculated to 
make the strongest scream hideously. 

The executioners wasted no mo- 
ments. With the condemned firmly 
secured and the ropes stoutly knotted, 
the arms were rammed back against 
the cross-beam and riveted to the 
wood by spikes driven through the 
hands. At the same time the exe- 


cutioners below threw themselves on 
the victim’s legs and pinned them 
down while powerful blows drove 
huge nails through the feet. The ter- 
rible reality of crucifixion is beyond 


expression or description. ‘The simul- 
taneous splintering of the hands and 


feet alone was sufficient anguish to 
rob the hardest criminal of his very 
reason and leave him a mad, writh- 
ing, screeching wretch. 


our after hour since the dark 
H moments of the night Christ 
had been put to pain and sorrow 
never before conceived. New suffer- 
ing but increased the insistence of 
former perduring agony. When those 
burning ropes took Him into their 
fiery embrace surely the zenith of all 
possible torture had been reached. 

Yet such is the infinite complexity 
of the human body that there can 
ever be new and exquisitely sensitive 
sources of pain. And when the cruel 
nails pierced His hands and feet and 
hewed their way relentlessly through 
nerves and tendons, nothing suffered 
before could compare with the piti- 
less paroxysms that clawed at every 
inch of His already tortured body. 
Held fast in these grips of iron, the 
body of the Saviour quivered and 
squirmed in a deluge of anguish, and 
His breathing became great gasping 
sobs. 

This misshapen figure of a man 
proved that He was in reality the 
Son of God. Men had worked their 
will on Him. They had subjected 


Him to every indignity, every humil- 
iation and suffering. In a madness 
blind to all consequences they finally 


nailed Him to a cross. Christ had 
given Himself up to them to do as 
they wished with Him. He had made 
the last complete sacrifice and short- 
ly would bleed out His life on the 
ignominious gibbet. No word of com- 


plaint, no plea for mercy had crossed 
His lips during the all encompassing 
sorrows of the Via Dolorsoa. But as 


the nails were fastening Him to the 
cross and the agony of crucifixion 
was lashing His very soul, Jesus of 


Nazareth, the Saviour of Men, did 
cry out in one tremendous outburst 
of anguished pity. 

Yet it was no cry for vengeance 
that He uttered. It was no command 
calling on the powers that lay within 
Him to wreak havoc among those 
who had crucified Him. It was no 
forceful demand that His Eternal 
Father blot out the memory of this 
people from the face of the earth. 
No, It was a cry of mercy; a great 
plea for pardon. No words have ever 
made such an impact as the momen- 
tous words to which Christ gave voice 
while being transfixed to His cross of 
shame. “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do!” De- 
spite the scorn and the rejection, 
despite the myriad cruelties heaped 
upon Him, despite the last awful dis- 
play of perverse malice in nailing 
Him to the cross, it was during that 
terrible scene that He cried out to 
His Eternal Father, to the God of 
Eternal Justice, for forgiveness and 
pardon of those who were slaying 
Him. Only the Infinite Love of an 
infinitely loving Saviour was capable 
of such magnanimous worth. 

So Christ was crucified on Gol- 
gotha. There He hung a spectacle to 
angels and to men. And what a 
spectacle! The distorted remnant of 
the once most beautiful of the sons 
of men. “There was no beauty in 
him nor comeliness: and we have 
seen him, and there was no sight- 
liness, that we should be desirous of 
him: despised, and the most abject 
of men, a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with infirmity; where- 


upon we esteemed him not. And we . 


have thought him as it were a leper, 
and as one struck by God and af- 
flicted” (Isaias 53:2-4). What a terri- 
ble reality this crucifixion of Christ! 
What a contemplation, and one that 
burns a bitter memory. Gentle works 
of art show a beautifully sculptured 
Christ hanging quite peacefully tran- 
quil on a cross of handsomely turned 
wood. How far removed from the 
realism of the actual happening! 
The crucified Christ has ever had 
a fascinating attraction for men, The 
nails had no sooner shackled His 
hands and feet than the truth of His 
own ,ceat prophecy began to mani- 
fest itself— ‘And I if I be lifted up 
will draw all things to myself.” From 
that moment on Jesus Crucified has 
drawn the attention of mer. He was 
set for the “rise and fall of many.” 
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Men have loved Him and hated Him 
ever since. 

He was set for the “rise” of all 
men no matter their crime, did they 
but do one thing—repent. For “he 
was bruised for our sins, the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him 
and by his bruises are we healed. 
All we like sheep have gone astray, 
everyone hath turned aside into his 
own way, and the Lord hath laid 
on him the iniquity of us all. He 
was offered because it was his own 
will, and he opened not his own 
mouth.” 

He was set for the “rise” of the 
Centurion who had managed the 
very details of the crucifixion, and 
whose confession of faith still re- 
sponds, “This man was truly the Son 
of God.” Dismas asked a mere re- 
membrance but to him was given the 
privilege of entering with Christ into 
Paradise. Peter washed away his 
denial in a flood of tears and became 
the Vicar of Christ on earth. The 
blessed John succeeded Him to the 
sonship of Mary. In all ages since 
men have “looked on him whom they 
have pierced” and have been drawn 
to Calvary, and deliberately they 
have bound themselves to the broken, 
bleeding feet of their Saviour, the 
better to be with Him forever. 


HRIST was set for the “fall” of 

Judas, His betrayer, who hanged 
himself with a halter. Pilate, Herod, 
Annas, Caiphas, and those who slew 
the Son of God have been anathema 
to men. And too in all ages men have 
“looked upon him whom they have 
pierced” with burning eyes of hatred. 
They have come only to scorn and 
sneer and carry on the work of those 
who cried for the blood of the Son 
of Man and clamored for His death. 
Their antagonism to Christ is not 
fired by prejudice born of ignorance. 
It is because they know that Christ 
is the Son of God that their hate be- 
comes like that of the fallen Lucifer. 
So the image of Christ Crucified is 
ground underfoot as if to blot out 
His memory. Those who preach 
Christ Crucified in their saintly lives 
are slain and martyred. The Church 
of God whose spirit is the spirit of 
Christ Crucified is smitten and per- 
secuted. And so Christ Crucified re- 
mains—to those who do not believe 
“a stumbling block” and “foolish- 
ness,” but to those who believe, “the 
power and the wisdom of God.” 
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Interracial Justice 


What authority has any priest or layman to say 
that interracial justice is man-made and as such can 
never achieve success?—M. K., PHILA., PA. 


This question is difficult to answer because of a lack of 
context. Just what kind of “justice” has been character- 
ized as “man-made”? If it refers to certain Utopian 
schemes which are proposed from time to time to bring 
about interracial justice, it will not be out of order to 
foretell their ultimate failure. If interracial justice is 
considered as a corollary of the natural law, as it should 
be, it certainly is not “man-made.” The color of a man’s 
skin is not the determining factor of his rights and duties. 
The natural rights of an individual of the colored races 
are identical in number and in sacredness with the rights 
of white individuals. This follows from the God-given 
dignity and destiny of every human being regardless of 
race or color. It is hardly conceivable that any priest or 
educated’ layman would characterize as “man-made” 
and as destined to failure interracial justice built on 
this solid foundation of the natural law. 


Knowledge of God’s Existence 


At what time in history did any person or persons 
become conscious of the existence of God? A certain 
encyclopedia says that belief in God developed from 
belief in many gods.—mM. S., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Most encyclopedias are not reliable sources of infor- 
mation on philosophical and theological questions. 
Usually when such topics are treated, all the errors of 
naturalism, rationalism, agnosticism, and extreme evolu- 
tionism will be found. Evidently the article referred to 
above was written from an evolutionist point of view 
which holds that not only has man’s knowledge of God 
evolved from a less perfect to a more perfect form, but 
even God, if such a being is to be considered, is a part 
of the evolutionary process. 

Historically we know from Holy Scripture that at the 
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time of the creation of the first. members of the human 
race, man had a clear and intimate knowledge of God, 
the one and only transcendent Creator of all things. 
When man fell away from God there resulted in the 
course of time what we may call a devolution, a down- 
ward trend in his knowledge of God with the resultant 
rise of polytheism, the belief in many gods. But even 
here we must be careful, for the best evidence of his- 
torical and anthropological research demonstrates that 
in spite of polytheism there was retained a knowledge 
of one Supreme Being, superior to and above the lesser 
gods. Chronologically a belief in many gods came after 
belief in one God and was the result of man’s failure to 
keep alive the original tradition of the human race and 
to follow the light of reason. 

Without revelation it is possible for man to know 
God and to live according to the natural law. That i$ 
why St. Paul holds the pagans responsible for their 
wickedness and ungodliness. He says, “For since the 
creation of the world his invisible attributes are clearly 
seen—his everlasting power also and divinity—being un- 
derstood through the things that are made. And so they 
are without excuse, seeing that, although they knew 
God, they did not glorify him as God or give thanks, but 
became vain in their reasonings, and their senseless 
minds have been darkened. For while professing to be 
wise, they have become fools, and they have changed the 
glory of the incorruptible God for an image like to cor- 
ruptible man and to birds and four-footed beasts and 
creeping things” (Rom. 1:20-29). 


Application of Indulgences 


If indulgences are applied to the souls in Purgatory 
or anyone else, can the living person who gains the 
indulgence share in it?—A. O., PHILA., PA. 


Only the living can gain indulgences and they can 
gain them for themselves. By use of the phrase “or any- 
one else,” the inquirer seems to be under the impression 
that a living person can gain indulgences for another 
living person. This is erroneous. Indulgences gained by 
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one living person cannot be applied to another living 
person (Canon 930). 

All indulgences granted by the Pope are applicable 
to the souls in Purgatory unless the contrary is stated or 


evident from the grant. Some are applicable only to the _ 


dead, as those gained on All Souls Day. 

\n indulgence granted for both the living and the 
dead is to be understood as applicable to one or the 
other, not to both together and equally. The application 
is indivisible, therefore, in the sense that if a living per- 
son gains an indulgence for the dead he does not and 
cannot share in that indulgence as such, This does not 
exclude the acquiring of merit and grace for the good 
works performed in gaining the indulgence and for the 
charity extended to the dead. 


Papal Election 


Viay a Cardinal refuse to be a candidate for the 
Papacy? If elected may the candidate refuse the of- 
fice?—N, W., PHILA., PA. 


The answer to both questions is in the affirmative. 
Concerning the second question we shall add that while 
election to the Papacy gives the right to the office, the 
voluntary acceptance on the part of the elected candi- 
date is necessary before he is really Pope. This accept- 
ance can be and has been refused. 


Breaking Promise 


Does breaking a promise become a sin only when 
one makes a proviso that the nonfulfillment will con- 
stitute a sin?—G. $., ELIZ., N. J. 


The intention of the person making a promise has 
something to do with its binding force. It is not quite 
exact, however, to express it as stated in the question. 

OF its very nature a promise carries with it some ob- 
ligation of fulfillment. Otherwise it is not a promise. By 
making a promise, a person freely and deliberately 
obliges himself to do something in favor of another 
party. To be a real promise, the obligation must be 
accepted by the person in whose favor it is made, The 
type of obligation begotten by such a promise arises 
from fidelity which demands that in human relation- 
ships deeds ought to conform to words. Ordinarily the 
breaking of this obligation arising from fidelity does not 
amount to more than a light sin but it is possible for it 
to be grave or serious by reason of the injury or loss 
that results from the breaking of the promise. 

Mutual promises which carry with them valuable con- 


sideration beget an obligation of justice as well as of 
fidelity. In this case the breaking of the promise would 
be a venial or a mortal sin according to the amount of 


injustice that results from the failure of an individual 
to keep his word. 

[he above are the general principles governing the 
obligation of promises. For the information of the in- 
quirer it is added that the examples submitted with the 
question are in the nature of resolutions rather than 
promises in the strict sense. 


THE ‘ff SIGN 
Liquids on Fast Days 


Does drinking beverages break the fast prescribed 
by the Church during Lent and on certain other days? 
—G. S., ELIZABETH, N, J. 


Liquids, as such, do not break the fast prescribed by 
the Church. We use the modifying expression “as such” 
to indicate that it is not exactly the liquid state that 
determines the matter but rather the nutrient value of 
the liquids. Even here we do not have to be strictly 
scientific. The common estimation of the people and 
the custom of the locality enter into the consideration. 

Thus, water, wine, beer, tea, coffee do not violate the 
fast although some of these have some nutrient value. 
“But soup, oil, thick chocolate, and whole milk are con- 
sidered as foodstuffs and break the fast when taken in 
sufficient quantities over and above the meals allowed 
on fast days. Such liquids as do not break the fast 
may lawfully be taken even to relieve the feeling of 
hunger. 


Saint Gerard Majella 


Please tell me something about St. Gerard Majella. 
—MRS. B., MILWAUKEE, WISC. 


This saint was a lay brother in the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer. He was born at Muro, Italy, 
and from his earliest years gave evidence of his complete 
devotion to God. He learned the tailoring trade and 
also was a servant in the household of the Bishop of 
Lacedogma. When twenty-three years of age he was ac- 
cepted as a lay brother by the Redemptorists and during 
the remainder of his short life, he so dedicated himself 
to his vocation that Pope Pius IX said that he “was a 
perfect model for those of his own condition, the lay 
brothers.” He died October 16, 1755 at the age of 
twenty-nine. 

St. Gerard was favored by many extraordinary graces 
during his life. He was frequently in ecstacy, he could 
read consciences, and had the gifts of prophecy and in- 
fused knowledge. It was not because of these gifts, how- 
ever, that he was canonized by Pope Pius X in 1904. He 
was canonized because God testified through miracles to 
Brother Gerard's heroic virtue practiced in accordance 
with his state of life. 


Nuptial Mass 


What is a Nuptial Mass and how does it differ from 
other Masses?—s. M., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
¢ 


A Nuptial Mass is one during which the special 
solemn blessing contained in the missal is given the 
married couple. This blessing can be bestowed only dur- 
ing Mass and is in two parts which are given right after 
the Pater Noster and just before the Placeat respectively. 
In accordance with liturgical law, this blessing may be 
given during the Votive Mass for Bride and Bridegroom 
or during another Mass when it is not allowed to cele- 
brate the Votive Mass. It is the bestowal of this blessing 
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that constitutes “the solemnizing of marriage’ which is 
forbidden at certain times during the liturgical year. 
Marriage itself may be contracted on any day of the year. 

The nuptial blessing can be given at any time during 
the married life of the couple if they did not receive it 
on their wedding day. A woman can receive it only once, 
If she should marry after the death of her first husband, 
she can receive the blessing at her second marriage if she 
had not received it at her first. If she received the bless- 
ing at her first marriage, her second may be followed by 
a Mass but it will not be a Nuptial Mass because the 
solemn blessing is not imparted. 


Eternal Punishment 


Where in the Bible does Christ teach eternal pun- 
ishment?—c. F., OWEGO, N. Y. 


Speaking of the necessity to avoid scandal and sin, 
Christ speaks as follows: “And whoever causes one of 
these little ones who believe in me to sin, it were better 
for him if a great millstone were hung about his neck, 
and he were thrown into the sea. If thy hand is an occa- 
sion of sin to thee, cut it off! It is better for thee to enter 
into life maimed, than, having two hands, to go into 
hell, into the unquenchable fire. . . . And if thy foot is 
an occasion of sin to thee, cut it off! It is better for thee 
to enter into life everlasting lame, than, having two feet, 
to be cast into the hell of unquenchable fire. . . . And if 
thy eye is an occasion of sin to thee, pluck it out! It is 
better for thee to enter into the kingdom of God with 
one eye, than, having two eyes, to be cast into the hell of 
fire, where their worm dies not, and the fire is not 
quenched” (St. Mark 9:41-47; see also St. Matth. 18:6). 

Describing the Last Judgment, Christ tells what will 
happen to the just and the unjust. Concerning the latter 
Our Lord says: “Then he (the Judge) will say to those 
on his left hand, ‘Depart from me, accursed ones, into 
everlasting fire which was prepared for the devil and his 
angels. .. . And these will go into everlasting punish- 
ment, but the just into everlasting life.’"’ For the com- 
plete passage see St. Matthew 25:31-46. 


The Eucharistic Fast 


Please tell me the origin and purpose of the law of 
fasting before receiving Holy Communion.-n. E., 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


The fast from all food and drink from the midnight 
previous to receiving Holy Communion is a disciplinary 
law of the Church. The law as it exists today and has 
for many centuries is the outgrowth of a gradually 
adopted custom. In very early times, the faithful re- 
ceived Holy Communion during the Mass which was 
celebrated after the Agape or love-feast. Even in the 
apostolic era this gave rise to certain abuses for some 
seemed to give more attention to the Agape than to the 
Mass and Communion. On this point see the eleventh 
chapter of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Due to such abuses and out of a spirit of reverence for 
the sacred food of the Eucharist, it very early became 
customary to receive Holy Communion fasting. Con- 
cerning the antiquity of this practice we shall quote 
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from St. Augustine. “It is beyond dispute that when the 
disciples first received the Body and Blood of the Lord, 
they did not receive it fasting. Are we, therefore, to 
blame the whole Church because everyone receives fast- 
ing? No, for it has pleased the Holy Ghost that in honor 
of so mighty a Sacrament, the Body of the Lord should 
pass the Christian lips before other food; for it is on 
that account that the custom is observed throughout the 
world.” This custom was gradually formulated into law 
by local and particular Church councils and finally it 
became a universal law of the Church. 


Indulgenced Crucifixes 


(1) In order that plenary indulgences be attached 
to a crucifix, must the cross be made of wood? 

(2) Can the above indulgences be attached to the 
crucifix of a rosary?—1. Z., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The general condition governing the material of 
objects to which indulgences may be attached is that 
it be durable. Material that can be easily broken, de- 
faced, or destroyed is not permissible. Under this head 
would come objects made of zinc, lead, or plaster. 
Durable materials are pearl, mother-of-pearl, solid 
wood, marble, iron, aluminum, and other hard metals. 
By a special decree it is allowed to use hard, but not 
blown, glass for the beads of rosaries, 

It must be remembered with reference to crucifixes 
that the indulgences are attached to the corpus (the 
figure of Christ) and not to the cross. The corpus must 
be made of solid material as stated above. The cross 
may be made of any material and a new one may be 
substituted without a new blessing. 


(2) Yes, as long as the corpus is made of the required 
solid material. 


Ferial Days 


Please explain what is meant by “ferial day.” What 


Masses are usually said on those days?—a. K., NEW 
YORK CITY. 


Ferial is derived from the Latin word feria which 
originally meant a day of rest or a holiday. The Latin 
word has been retained in English, its plural being 
feriae and with ferial as the adjectival form. In litur- 
gical terminology feria has come to mean a weekday, 
with the exception of Saturday which retains its ancient 
designation of Sabbato. Sunday (Latin, Dominica) is the 
first day of the week. Monday is called the second feria 
and so on until we come to Friday which is the sixth. In 
common usage, however, a ferial day is a weekday on 
which no special feast is celebrated. Thus, while Mon- 
day, November First, is the second feria of that week it 
is not called a ferial day because on it this year we 
celebrate the Feast of All Saints. 

On ferial days strictly speaking, the Mass to be cele- 
brated varies according to liturgical rules. Certain ferial 
days, as during the season of Lent, have special Masses 
assigned to them and these are celebrated when no feast 
supplants them. During other seasons of the year, the 
Mass of the preceding Sunday is celebrated on ferial 
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days. Special votive Masses and Masses for the dead may 
be said on many of these days but the rubrical regula- 
tions for this are too long to be given here. 

To assist the laity in finding the Mass assigned to any 
day during the year, calendars’and booklets are pub- 
lished in English. 


Proof of Immortality 


One of the proofs given for the immortality of the 
soul is the desire for perfect happiness which the 
Creator would not have instilled if He had not in- 
tended to gratify it. Could not the same argument be 
used to justify wrong destres?—H. M., NEW YORK CITY. 


In his Contra Gentes, St. Thomas presents the follow- 
ing argument for endless personal existence: ‘A natural 
desire cannot be vain. But, man naturally desires per- 
manent continuance, as is shown by this, that while 
existence is desired by all (living beings), man by his 
understanding apprehends existence not in the present 
moment only, as do irrational brutes, but existence abso- 
lutely. Therefore, man attains to permanence on the 
part of his soul whereby he apprehends existence abso- 
lutely and for all time.” 

To some this argument may appear to be nothing 
more than saying that because I desire a thing, there- 
fore, I shall attain it, Such a view misses the whole point 
of the argument. To grasp its force we must know pre- 
cisely what is meant by a natural desire or tendency. A 
tendency is an inclination in a being toward that which 
it does not possess; a natural tendency or desire is one 
that is rooted in or arises from the nature of a being. 
Thus, all men have a natural desire for food. If there 
were no such thing as food, then indeed would that 
desire be vain. Likewise, because they have an intellect 
men have a natural desire for knowledge; because they 
have a will whose object is the good, they naturally are 
desirous of the greatest good possible in the form of per- 
fect happiness. These tendencies or desires spring from 
our very nature. Either then, there exists something in 
which these desires will be satisfied or God, in making 
our nature, has done His work badly. There is no other 
alternative. / 

A natural tendency, therefore argues for the existence 
of that toward which it inclines us. This is the meaning 
of the principle, “a natural desire cannot be vain.” 
Everything naturally desires that existence of which, by 
its nature, it is capable. Unlike the irrational brute, man 
by his intellect apprehends existence without limit and 
naturally desires it. Furthermore, the argument can be 
.developed to show that no finite good can satisfy the 
natural desire of his intellect; no finite good, no happi- 
ness on earth can content his will. The only reality that 
can fulfill the desire of man’s rational nature is perfect 
happiness which will be found in another life that will 
have no end. This will be a life in which man will pos- 
sess Absolute or Infinite Truth and Absolute or Infinite 
Good; in a word, God. 

Concerning wrong desires it must be recalled that 
they are not wrong because they spring from a natural 
appetite or desire for evil but because of some deordina- 
tion in the seeking of the good. 





THE + SIGN 
Nostradamus 


Is it wrong to read the prophecies of Nostradamus? 
—PHILA., PA. 


Nostradamus is the name assumed by Michel De 
Notredame (1503-1566), a French astrologer of Jewish 
origin. In 1555 he published a book of rhymed prophecies 
with the title Centuries. This brought him considerable 
attention and the patronage of Catherine de’ Medici. 
Later he published an enlarged edition of this work. 
The seeming fulfillment of some of his predictions in- 
creased his influence, In later years the Centuries has 
been frequently reprinted and many commentaries have 
been added. 

Regarding the reading of this work, it must be re- 
membered that Nostradamus was an exponent of the 
discredited and superstitious practice of astrology. Books 
which teach or approve any kind of superstition, for- 
tunetelling, sorcery, magic, communication with spirits, 
and such like affairs are prohibited to Catholics by the 
general law of the Church (Canon 1399, No. 7). Do the 
prophecies of Nostradamus come under this head? It 
depends on whether they can be considered as promot- 
ing astrology and superstitious practices, It would seem 
that the prophecies taken alone can be considered as 
literary curiosities which will do the mature and pru- 
dent reader no harm. Like all such predictions, they are 
cast in a sufficiently general form so that some of them 
are bound to come true in the course of time or at least 
give an opportunity to interpret later events in such a 
manner as to fit the prophecy. It is just another aspect of 
the method made famous by the Delphic oracle. Certain- 
ly no sensible person will take Nostradamus seriously. 


Saint Philomena 


I would like to know something about St. Philo- 
mena.—L. A. S., MISS. 


There is considerable obscurity about the history of 
St. Philomena. In 1802 there was discovered in the cata- 
comb of St. Priscilla a grave closed by three tiles on 
which were inscriptions and certain symbols, namely, 
two anchors, two arrows, a javelin, a palm, and a flower. 
The lettering on the tiles was either imperfect or the 
tiles had been placed in wrong order. This has given rise 
to the question as to whether the inscription referred to 
a female between thirteen and fifteen years of age whose 
skeleton was found within the enclosure or, to some 
other woman who had been buried in another place 
from which the tiles had been taken and used again. 

Concerning St. Philomena, therefore, the following 
things must be kept in mind. We do know that God has 
wrought miracles and granted great favors through the 
intercession of a certain saint whom we call Philomena. 
On the other hand, we do not know with certainty 
whether she was called Philomena during her earthly 
life, whether she was a martyr, whether her relics are 
those found in the catacomb of St. Priscilla or are still 
undiscovered in some unknown place. These questions, 
however, are of minor or academic importance. What 
matters is that we have indubitable evidence of the 
spiritual influence of her whom we call St. Philomena. 


























Letters should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’s—not necessarily those of 
the Editor. Comment concerning articles or other matter ap- 
pearing in the pages of the magazine is welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers. 


Wartime Hardships 


EpitorR OF THE SIGN: 

The article “I Ran a Landing Barge” in the October 
issue of THE SIGN was one of the most graphic war 
accounts that I have yet read. It presented a vivid pic- 
ture of what our fighting men are experiencing each 
day. The inconveniences and privations that we at home 
have been subjected to certainly seem few and insig- 
nificant when we read of the hardships and perils that 
are faced unflinchingly by the Bueschels on the world’s 
fighting fronts. 

Tue SicN is doing a real service to its readers in 
publishing articles like this in the language of our own 
boys who are sacrificing not mere comforts but their 
very lives for the preservation of everyday things that 
we accept so naturally and forego so unwillingly. 

Boston, Mass. CHARLES BURTON 


“Postwar Europe” 


EpitorR OF THE SIGN: 

Ross Hoffman’s “Postwar Europe” in the October 
issue offers a lucid and intelligent solution for many 
of the difficulties that will face the peacemakers once 
the war is won. Professor Hoffman’s profound knowl- 
edge of history gives added authority to the proposals 
he advocates. While I find myself in general agreement 
with the course outlined, I can’t help thinking that 
the author is far too generous with the freedom and 
independence of small nations when he treats of Poland 
and the Baltic States. After stating that Moscow will 
probably demand Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, as 
well as a quasi-protectorate in Poland, he goes on to 
say: “If Moscow is opposed in these purposes, trouble 
can be created for the Western Powers in Asia.” 

I would not advocate going to war with Russia to 
liberate these nations from her grasp, but I would 
certainly denounce giving them up deliberately, and 


I feel that Russian occupation of these territories should 
be branded for what it is—unprovoked aggression. This 
war was started by a dictator who felt that he needed 
more Lebensraum and whose method was to get it at 
the expense of his weaker neighbors. What differencé 
would there be in this between Hitler and Stalin? Or 
do we think that small countries that bordered on 
Germany are worthy of freedom but that small coun- 
tries bordering on Russia are fit subjects for a policy 
of appeasement? 

To say that Stalin is going to gobble up these coun- 
tries anyway and we can’t stop him is one thing, but 
deliberately to hand them to him is quite another. 

Chicago, Ill. CHARLES W. HOWARD 


The True Picture 


EpitoR OF THE SIGN: 
I am enclosing two dollars for a year’s renewal of 
our subscription—and a small offering for the missions. 
We have come to depend upon your editorials and 
splendid articles for the true picture behind the contro- 
versial subjects in the news today. The daily papers 
take us for a merry-go-round ride around the facts, and 
if our brains spin as a result, is it any wonder? It’s a 
blessed relief to be able to get a straightforward account 
without having to wade through a biased fog of politi- 
cal propaganda to get at the truth behind the story. 
Thanks for everything . . . and God bless you. 
(Mrs.) DorotHy A. HOFFMAN 
E. Weymouth, Mass. 


From a Fellow Missionary 


EpitoR OF THE SIGN: 

Father Ralph Gorman’s editorial in the July issue of 
Tue Sicn convinced me that the need of your mission- 
aries in China is truly great. Herewith is my contribu- 
tion. 

For a time I hesitated to make it, as I myself am a 
poor missionary in great need. But I still have food 
and clothing and am slowly improving the material 
condition of my five mission stations, though it is taking 
all my strength. 

May I at this time express my high esteem of your 
magazine. The editorials are at once timely, strong, 
and dignified. The comments are both illuminating 
and pointed. I turn to these two features first. There is 
nothing in the magazine that does not appeal to me as 
high class. 

(Rev.) Greorce S. ENDAL, S.J. 

Mountain Village, Alaska 


Racial Prejudice 


EpitoR OF THE SIGN: 

“The Apathy of Millions,” by Dr. John F. Cronin, 
S.S., has just added another reason to the already 
numerous ones for the breaking down of racial preju- 
dices. 

As Catholics, it is our duty to do our utmost by 
prayer and action to break down these barriers. After 
all, the white man is not blameless in regard to this 
momentous problem, for indeed he is really its cause. 
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The only way I can see that will gradually but finally 
bring us to a nonprejudiced racial intermingling is to 
give the Negro an even break. 

What kind of job does the average Negro get? Porter, 
waiter, chauffeur—manual labor, no mental work. He 
is treated, even by Catholics, as inferior to the white 
man. If the Negro is given a chance, he will prove 
to be a social asset instead of a liability. It is the duty 
of every Catholic and every American to raise the Negro 
to the standard set by Christ for all mankind. 

Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. Joun R. BERGER 


“Poland Crucified”’ 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 


I think that THe Si6n is the finest Catholic magazine 
that I have read, for it contains the largest variety of 
readable material of any of them, and most of it is 
very entertaining and educational. 

As | am of Polish descent, the recent article on Poland 
appealed to me very much. To those who are loyal 


sons of the Church it showed the greatness of a nation 
that has never murmured against its Creator and offers 
ready forgiveness to its most bitter enemies. I believe 
that when this war is over Poland will not cry for the 
punishment of her enemies but will be among those 
who stand ready to aid and comfort them. Yes, this is 
the true Pole’s attitude. 

This article and others that have appeared in your 
pages should be printed in all languages, so that 
peoples could understand each other better and so 
bring about a peaceful future. However, there are mi- 
norities that sometimes worm themselves into power 
and bring destruction upon the heads of the people. 

Harvey, Ill. Joun J. Tar.aca 


Apathy te Communists 


EpiTror OF THE SIGN: 

Congratulations on the splendid article by John F. 
Cronin, S.S., “The Apathy of Millions.” The title is 
appropriate. The American public has become almost 
completely apathetic to the danger of Communism, not 
only in this country but as an international force of 
disruption and destruction. Not only has the public 
become apathetic toward Communism, but many people 
are beginning to express a downright sympathy for it 
because of the successes of the Red Army on the Rus- 
sian front. 

As the author points out, there is a concerted attack 
going on at present in favor of Communism in this 
country as well as in many other parts of the world. 
This is true of North Africa, Italy, the Balkans, Ger- 
many, Portugal, Spain, China, and the Baltic states. 
After this war Communism will have the greatest oppor- 
tunity that it has ever had and ever hopes to have. 
It is certain that Communist leaders will make the 
best of this opportunity, and we should be prepared 
for the struggle ahead. Even now some of the labor 
unions whose services are extremely important in war- 
time are dominated by Communists. If we were to 
have trouble with Russia we would soon find to which 
side they have devoted their allegiance. 

New York City Grorce N. Murpny 


| THE ‘f SIGN 
Jails: Chinese and American 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

“Prison Comparisons” by William Westhoven, C.P., 
in the August number of THE Sicn is impressive, yet I 
wish to take exception to one “comparison.” 

Father Westhoven cites an instance where a jail in 
China, being bombed by the pesky Japs, the inmates 
were marched to the outskirts of the city where they 
quietly remained until the danger passed and were 
then marched back again. He goes on to ask if we could 
imagine such easy control of prisoners in this country. 

I am surprised at Father Westhoven, but, perhaps, 
he never heard of the jail on Martha’s Vineyard which 
grew so dilapidated that on an occasion when a flock 
of sheep was pasturing in the neighborhood, some of 
them strayed inside the jail. The lone inmate sent word 
to the town authorities that if they didn’t come at once 
and remove the sheep, d——d if he would stay there 
any longer. 


Logansport, Ind. Jesse TABER 


The Caseys 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I have meant for a long time to write you a few 
words of thanks for the fine stories by Brassil Fitzgerald 
that are appearing regularly in your magazine. Grand- 
pa Casey has brought me many smiles, and has fre- 
quently provoked a loud and uncontrollable burst of 
laughter which startles other members of my family. 
I just want to say that I hope the Caseys will live for 


. a long time in your pages. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. DENNIS MCNULTY 


Rise of Fascism 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

I don’t think that Michael Kent’s answer to his 
critics in the August issue is as convincing as it might 
be. Lewis Mumford, non-Catholic critic and writer, in 
his book, Faith For Living, concludes the second chap- 
ter (The Illusion Of Security) with the words: 

“So with Fascism: it exists, not because the treaty 
of Versailles ladled reparations out of Germany so 


_ long’ as foreign investors enriched Germany perma- 


nently by pouring capital back; nor does it exist be- 
cause, at the end of this fantastic period of economic 
illusions, a depression hit the whole world. The people 
of the United States experienced a far heavier eco- 
nomic drop between 1930 and 1935 than the Germans 
did before Hitler got into power; but our country did 
not become Fascist. Why? The essential explanation 
for this difference is not an economic one; it is psycho- 
logical and moral: the denial by the Fascists of the 
positive values by which civilized men have always 
sought to live. This denial was built on a national 
tradition that goes back to Fichte and Luther in Ger- 
many, to Machiavelli and the Renaissance despots in 
Italy. 

“By 1930 the moral cement that heretofore held 
democratic society together had disappeared. This 
fact gave the Fascist his opportunity: it abetted his 
own strength and it weakened the resistance of his 
victims. In short a twofold demoralization.” 

New York City FRANK NEDDOR 
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THE SWORD OF SAINT MICHAEL 
By Lillign Browne-Olf. 284 pages. 
Bruce Publishing Co. $3.00 

This is a biography of Pope St. Pius V, 

the last Pope to be canonized. Michele 

Ghislieri was a Dominican priest of 

humble birth, whose talents, zeal, and 

sanctity marked him for responsible work 
for his Order and for the Church. In 

1566 he was elected the successor of 

Pope Pius IV. 

Europe was in a religious and political 
ferment. There was need to enforce the 
reforms decreed by the Council of 
Trent; the Protestant revolt threatened 
the total disruption of Christendom; 
the sinister menace of the Moslem was 
being ignored by secular princes in their 
frantic efforts to consolidate their own 
positions. To each of these tasks the 
saintly Pontiff dedicated ceaseless labors 
during the little more than six years he 
sat in the Chair of Peter. His fight for 
the right earned only the hatred of many 
in high places but he never faltered in 
his defense of Christ and His Church. 
Many of his efforts were not crowned 
with complete success but he did live to 
see his ‘“‘League against the Turk” save 
Europe at the decisive battle of Lepanto. 

Mrs. Browne-Olf presents Pope St. 
Pius against the background of the 
storms of controversy and the clash of 
swords that marked his Pontificate. In 
this manner she manages not only to 
portray the character and work of St. 
Pius but also to reveal the spirit of the 
forces that brought to Western civiliza- 
tion the chaos from which our own times 
have not ceased to suffer. The discerning 
reader will also see that the tactics and 
aims of the enemies of Christ and His 
Church today have changed little. 

GABRIEL GORMAN, C.P. 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 
By Maisie Ward. 685 pages. Sheed & 
Ward. $4.50 

It is difficult for anyone who has read 

even a little of Chesterton not to be en- 

thusiastic. It is going to be difficult for 
any lover of Chesterton not to be en- 
thusiastic about this biography. For the 
first time we have the complete story, 
and this by one who could scarcely be 
better equipped for the task. The daugh- 
ter of Wilfrid Ward, Maisie Ward grew 
up in. the milieu through which Chester- 
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ton moved. She had the advantage of 
personal friendship, of access to private 
letters and papers, of conversations with 
those who knew Chesterton best. She 
spent over six years in working on this 
book. She read every work of Chesterton 
from notebooks to G.K.’s Weekly, and 
this in the order in which they were 
written that she might evaluate the de- 
velopment of Chesterton’s thought. The 
result is as nearly definitive as any biog- . 
raphy can be. 

To be sure, the book is lengthy. At 
times it may be even cumbersome. But it 
is difficult to imagine how any work pur- 
porting to give the complete account of 
Chesterton’s life and intellectual devel- 
opment could have been more deftly 
handled. Once and for all should it si- 
lence the shoddy book of Mrs. Cecil 
Chesterton, The Chestertons. Once and 
for all it will be the source book from 
which other works on Chesterton must 
quarry. This is indeed a book to arouse 
enthusiasm. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


BROTHER ANDRE OF 
MOUNT ROYAL 
By. Katherine Burton. 310 pages. Ave 
Maria Press. $1.50 
St. Joseph must have had the picking of 
the man who was to build his great 
Basilica at Montreal, for the one who 
was chosen was the son of a carpenter, 
poor, hard-working, self-effacing, very 
much of a pattern with the Great Ob- 
scure Man of Nazareth. 

Building the Basilica was but sym- 
bolic of Brother André’s work. He placed 
St. Joseph’s statue on the mountainside, 
and watched the walls grow up around 
it. And he put St. Joseph in the hearts 
of thousands, even as his own, and saw 
him enshrined there. His wonder-work- 
ing attracted throngs to Montreal. And 
the throngs left there a magnificent 
temple, but took back with them a live- 
lier faith, a more ardent love for Mary’s 
Spouse, and cherished memories of a 
little old man whose words had brought 
them comfort and healing. 

Perhaps St. Joseph had also the pick- 
ing of Brother André’s biographer. For 
the venerated Brother who died in 1937 
lives again in the pages of Mrs. Burton’s 
absorbing narrative. She has definitely 
scored again. Its authenticity is vouched 
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for by those who lived with Brother 
André. Photographers could never cap- 
ture his characteristic smile, but here the 
reader will catch him unawares, as it 
were—not an artificial pose, but the 
smiling, working, praying Brother André, 
as he really was. 

IRA R. STILL 


SAINT TERESA OF AVILA 

William Thomas Walsh. 592 pages. 

Bruce Publishing Company. $5.00 
Patroness of Spain! How the world 
should love her after reading this latest 
and best biography of her! A vain little 
girl became the most joyous religious 
the Church has perhaps ever known. 
She lived in a century of chaotic up- 
heaval and made of her life an epic, a 
song sung for God. One of the greatest 
women of all time—intellectually as well 
as spiritually—Teresa was a_ practical 
mystic. Her inspirations came from 
prayer. Her relentless determination 
came from a logical mind and a staunch 
will, 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about this book is that nowhere does 
the author come between Teresa and the 
reader. It is her book. And this is one 
of the finest tributes that could be paid 
to that illustrious student of things 
Spanish, William Thomas Walsh. To- 
gether with Isabella of Spain and Philip 
II, this present work completes a trilogy 
indispensable for him who would know 
Catholic Spain. 

FREDERICK S. SWEENEY 


PILGRIMS ALL 

By Mary McKenna Curtin. 295 pages. 

Bruce Publishing Company. $2.75 
Pilgrims All is a collection of short 
stories by Catholic writers. It ought to be 
of interest to colleges teaching the genre 
as well as to the general reader. The 
stories are varied in theme and treat- 
ment and the biographical notes are full, 
but the volume fails somewhat because 
of an attempt to connect it with a so- 
called Catholic literary revival and be- 
cause of the arbitrary basis of selection, 
which does an injustice to the really 
good stories in the book. 

The introduction does not come to 
grips with the subject of the short story 
as a literary genre, and the division of 
the short story into two types—the ar- 
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tistic or narrative and the thesis or ex- 
pository—is unreal. The thesis story, 
which has no real value as art, can be 
projected through narrative means as 
well as expository. A better method of 
separating the wheat from the chaff 
would have been the one Henry James 
used for fiction in general, namely, that 
what is merely stated is not presented, 
and what is not presented is not art. On 
this basis many of the stories reprinted 
here from magazines ought to have been 
excluded, because they never come to 
life nor engage the reader’s attention, 
except as a kind of literary exercise. 
There are stories here. by Graham 
Greene, Padraic Colum, Michael Mc 
Laverty, Frank O’Connor, and John 
Curran which combine a clear sense of 
tragedy in little things with subtlety of 
‘means and a sure artistic economy, but 
they gain nothing by being placed cheek 
by jowl with stories that have no life 
in them. The book deserves to be read, 
however, because, even where deficient 
in means, the stories have more substance 
than the average. 

N. ELIZABETH MUNROE 


EXCUSE MY DUST 

By Bellamy Partridge. 359 pages. 

Whittlesey House. $2.75 
If one has delighted in Katrine Mac- 
Glashan’s Horseless Buggy, he will find 
hours of sheer enjoyment from following 
the story of Tom Hunter. Tom was the 
son of a farmer. But he hated farming 
and he hated horses. His one passionate 
love was machines. It was in the upstate 
New York town of Phelps, the home 
town of The Country Lawyer, that Tom 
went in for the newfangled contraption, 
the automobile. He hung out a sign with 
the new word G-A-R-A-G-E on it, and 
presided over the transition of an era. 

This book will appeal to all who re- 
member the first car in town and the 
prophecies of a dismal future for it. It 
will appeal to those born too late to re- 
member what it meant to have to get 
out and get under. 

Too bad in such a fine book to have to 
point out a flaw. Profanity is still pro- 
fanity even if spelled phonetically. 

VIRGINIA BACH 


WHERE LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP 
DWELT 
By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 241 pages. 


Dodd, Mead & Company. $3.00 
Those who became acquainted with the 
early life of Marie Belloc Lowndes in 


I, Too, Have Lived in Arcadia will be 
well pleased with this recently published 
account of the nine years preceding her 
marriage 

That period represented not only the 
change from girlhood to young woman- 
hood but the opening of a highly suc- 


cessful literary career. Consequently, 
reminiscences of the Belloc family and 
of bright days at La Celle St. Cloud 
mingle with pen portraits of several dis- 
tinguished French literary figures whose 
acquaintance she made during the late 
eighties and early nineties of the past 
century—to mention only a few—Paul 
Verlaine, Alphonse Daudet, Emile Zola; 
Jules Verne, and Anatole France. 

This predominance of things French 
is quite natural to one like Marie Belloc 
who always insisted she was French to 
the core, despite an English mother and 
later an English husband; yet most of 
these figures are so well known to the 
Anglo-American reading public that a 
contemporary’s terse comments make ex- 
cellent reading. 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes does not hesitate 
to speak her mind about either people 
or events, even though her views do not 
always coincide with established opinion. 
Her candor is to be admired, for she 
wields the critic’s scalpel with a good 
measure of human kindness. 

GENEVIEVE WRIGHT STEIGER 


THE CASE FOR MRS. SURRATT 

By Helen Jones Campbell. 272 pages. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00 
On Good Friday, April 14, 1865, Abra- 
ham Lincoln was shot. Within an hour 
Washington was torn between seething 
hate and deepest mourning. Seven men 
and a woman were arrested, imprisoned 
without charge, kept in solitary confine- 
ment and incommunicado, tried by court 
martial, forbidden to testify in self-de- 
fense, finally sentenced. Three men and 
the woman were hanged. That woman 
was Mary Eugenia Surratt, whose story 
is presented in this book. 

To read this record of. legal travesty, 
of the suspension of civil jurisdiction, of 
official and military villainy and dicta- 
torship, of presidential refusal to allow 
the writ of habeas corpus to be honored, 
is to understand why this hanging of a 
woman publicly believed to be innocent 
eventually smashed the Administration 
of President Johnson and brought about 
the disgrace of Secretary of War Stanton. 

Mary Eugenia Surratt’s story has been 
told before, but never with more re- 
straint. Mrs. Campbell has let the facts 
themselves be eloquent. 

ROBERT KENDALL 


THE WAR AGAINST GOD 

By Carl Carmer. 261 pages. Henry 

Holt & Co. $2.75 
Hitler, if he is so fortunate as to be al- 
lowed to live with his illusions in exile, 
will want to learn which factor really 
cost him the war. He may blame Eng- 
land’s R.A.F.; Russia’s armies; America’s 
men and supplies. This book points the 
finger at Hitler’s real nemesis: his decla- 
ration of a blitzkrieg against God. That 
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decided his fate as it has for all of God's 
enemies since the fall of Lucifer. God's 
allies in this world were stronger than 
Hitler believed possible. People, believ- 
ing in the truth that the “Finger of God” 
is more powerful than all the armies of 
this earth—including the Nazi Wehr- 
macht, rallied around Him. This book 
quotes the religious pronouncements of 
the leaders in the great Christian army. 
These are set in direct antithesis to Hit- 
ler’s fulminations against God and Chris- 
tianity. 

Mr. Carmer, in his book, presents en- 
couraging evidences of the vitality of the 
Christian religion. In his introduction he 
says: “Out of a vast amount of reading 
of religious utterances on the war, I have 
collected into this volume those which 
were to me the most logical and most 
moving.” Yet he does not make mention 
once of the Holy Father in more than 
200 pages of “religious utterances.” When 
he quotes from the statement issued in 
the name of all the Catholic Archbishops 
and Bishops of the United States he 
comes within five words of mentioning 
the name of Pope Pius XII before de- 


touring into another part of the quota- , 


tion. Can it be that Mr. Carmer judges 
the “religious utterances” of Pearl Buck 
and M. Molotov, which he quotes, more 
“logical” and more “moving” than those 
of Pope Pius XI and Pope Pius XII? 
Furthermore, God has been made to feel 
from experience that the war against 
Him has two fronts at least: the one, 
from the Axis; the other, from the Com- 
munists. One would never know this 
from reading Mr. Carmer’s book. It is 
entirely concerned with the war against 
God from the Axis front. The editor 
might better retitle his book “The Axis 


“War Against God.” Otherwise the book 


belies its title. 
VICTOR J. DONOVAN, CG.P. 


THIS MAN RIBBENTROP, HIS LIFE 
AND TIMES 

By Dr. Paul Schwarz. 303 pages. Julian 

Messner, Inc. $3.00 
It is difficult to recall any historical in- 
cident in which the elements of grim 
tragedy and ludicrous comedy have been 
more closely mixed than in the recent 
Nazi accession to power. The vicious 
leaders of that party have been the car- 
toonist’s delight from the time of their 
first appearance on the European stage, 
and will probably remain such for years 
to come. 

Throughout the whole tragic farce, 
however, there has moved one figure that 
has shown a certain measure of dignity 
and poise, even of hidden strength and 
talent. This has been the treaty-maker 
and pact-signer, Von Ribbentrop. Dr. 
Paul Schwarz, who himself has spent 
long years in the diplomatic service of 
the Reich, utterly destroys any mis 
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conception that might arise on this 
point. He traces the mysterious, steady 
rise of Von Ribbentrop from his posi- 
tion as clerk in a Canadian bank to his 
post as German Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Convincingly, he shows that the 
Nazi statesman has not only played the 
part of adventurer and social climber, 
but that his weaknesses and blunder- 
ings have been largely responsible for 
plunging Germany into the predicament 
in which she now finds herself. 

For his material in writing this book, 
the author draws on considerable per- 
sonal experience. He has been eyewit- 
ness to many of the major political hap- 
penings of the era he describes, and has 
met and conversed with many of the 
principal characters of his biography. 
Except for a slightly labored style and 
an occasional cumbersome presentation 
of detail, he has written an attractive, 
readable book which should be of gen- 
uine assistance to chroniclers of the 
present and the future. 

CONSTANTINE PHILLIPS, C.P. 


CHILDREN UNDER FIRE 
By S. M. C. 65 pages. Longmans, 
Green & Company. $1.50 
This slender volume is by the Dominican 
Sister who wrote the well-loved story, 
Brother Petroc’s Return. The present 
collection of notes was suggested by Mr. 
Emmet Lavery who writes the introduc- 
tion. The author, a teacher in a wartime 
school, jotted them down and sent them 
across the sea. They give an intimate 
glimpse into English life during the 
awful -days of the blitz. The fragments 
here gathered show conclusively how big 
human nature can be even in horrible 
times, even in little hearts. 
JANE CARROL 


BACK DOOR TO BERLIN — 

By Wes Gallagher. 242 pages. Double- 

day, Doran & Company. $2.75 
Any American may be pardoned a 
healthy curiosity about how the extraor- 
dinarily daring American-British North 
African coup was carried off. It was drama 
to the n-th degree. Some of the inci- 
dents, tragic and humorous, like the 
story of Mark Clark’s pants, have 
trickled out in news reports and maga- 
zine articles. Here, for the first time, in 
Wes Gallagher’s book is the complete 
drama-packed narrative in co-ordinated 
form from the first kindling of “The 
Flame,” (code name) in London's Nor- 
folk House up to the moment the con- 
flagration had spread and was already 
licking at the bastions of Hitler’s “Fort- 
ress Europe.” A whale of a story it is, 
with as much suspense and adventure as 
an Oppenheim fantasy. 

Gallagher's touch is so deft in detail 
that one gets to know the units of that 
great Allied host and its leaders, now 


sweeping up the shores of Italy, as well 
as one’s own neighborhood associates. 
Men like Generals “Ike” Eisenhower, 
Mark W. Clark, and “Ole Blood and 
Guts” Patton, as well as many British 
soldiers and sailors whose names are less 
familiar to the American public, become 
as human and interesting as the men of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers. 

This is a thoroughly reliable book, 
worth reading if you would understand 
the American-British Armies and their 
capabilities for dramatic, heroic achieve- 
ment. IGNATIUS RYAN, C.P. 


AMERICA’S NAVY IN 
WORLD WAR II 

By Gilbert Cant. 432 pages. The 

John Day Company. $3.75 
This is quite a book. The average Amer- 
ican reads about the war in the daily 
papers and, as each day passes, the old 
war news is overshadowed by new events, 
and is almost completely forgotten. In 
time, today’s heroes become mere names. 
As a matter of fact, only the high spots 
are remembered, and these with vague- 
ness. America’s Navy in World War II 
supplies us with a refresher course as far 
as our Navy is concerned. 

With a style well-suited to a chrono- 
logical review of events, Cant brings us 
back to December 7, 1941, and retraces 
the actions of our Navy from that date 
to the beginning of 1943. As a war cor- 
respondent with the Fleet, the author 
has been able to gather and present with 
remarkable detail every action in which 
the Navy has been engaged. In view of 
restrictions it is a remarkable book. The 
author’s knack of assembling facts and 
presenting them in a terse, readable 
style makes this book one of interest and 
value. It is one of the really good books 
on the present war. 

ROBERT T. QUINN 


ALWAYS READY 

By Kensil Bell. 342 pages. Dodd, 

Mead & Company. $3.00 
Always Ready is the history of United 
States Coast Guard, the oldest branch of 
the United States Naval Service. The 
title of the book is a translation of the 
Latin motto of the Coast Guard, Semper 
Paratus. The book is a proof of the truth 
and the fitness of that motto. The author 
has done a masterful work in selecting 
from a plethora of information a really 
interesting and instructive history of the 
Coast Guard. He offers many valuable 
details of very important moments in 
our struggles for national existence. In 
telling the story he avoids wearisome 
ramifications and the dryness of an al- 
manac style. 

From this work the reader learns that 
the Coast Guard has been treated unde- 
servedly as the stepson of the service. It 
is hoped that this book will win more 


gratitude and respect for the guardsmen 
who in the presence of every danger 
whether from men or nature have been 
Always Ready. 

JORDAN BLACK, C.P. 


THESE MEN SHALL NEVER DIE 
By Lowell Thomas. 308 pages. John 
C. Winston Company. $2.00 
This is a collection of photographs and 
stories of men who were heroes in this 
war in the Pacific against Japan, men 
whose deeds make the waving of the flag 
a sincere gesture of enthusiasm. Ac- 
counts are given of some seventy soldiers, 
sailors, marines, airmen, and what they 
did far beyond the call of duty. Men 
like Colin Kelly, Buzz Wagner, Chaplain 
Schmitt, Harry Dunn, Dan Callaghan, 
Claire Chennault. Some of these men 
died. Some are still living. The story of 
their deeds is told vividly as only Lowell 
Thomas could tell it. These men shall 
never die in the memories and hearts 
of the nation. 
JOHN RIDER 


THE TOUGHEST FIGHTING 
IN THE WORLD 

By George H. Johnson. 240 pages. 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.00 
Without doubt, this is just about the fin- 
est wartime reading that has been pub- 
lished. Johnson is a thirty-year-old Aus- 
tralian. He covered the campaigns in the 
South Pacific when the Japs were threat- 
ening to overrun Australia itself. This 
is not a story, this account of battle in 
New Guinea, told at second hand. John- 
son was on the spot—Moresby, Papua, 
Buna, Gona, Sanananda—and well does 
he call the fighting there the toughest in 
the world. 

This Johnson is a writer. There have 
been earlier accounts of New Guinea 
warfare, but none approach literary ex- 
cellence quite as closely as this. He 
makes the action live. He makes one 
actually feel the awfulness of the jungle 
and tropical disease, the will to win that 
urged tired and hungry and often sick 
Australians and Americans to keep on 
fighting. Looking back on all that horror 
from his present home in Connecticut, 
he writes the final sentence, “No matter 
what happens, it’s worth it.” 

PETER VANDERHORN 


C/O POSTMASTER 

By Corporal Thomas R. St. George. 

194 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell. $2.00 
The Austral land is a land of fantastic 
flora and fauna, inevitabilities of mut- 
ton, languor, primitively paced travel, 
ungenerous economies, and a charming 
people who are sharply sensitive to com- 
ment which does not label their land 
an earthly paradise. The lively impres- 
sionability of Corporal Thomas R. St. 
George has missed little of the novelty 
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The most exciting Negro 
novel to come out of Dixie 
since the turn of the.cen- 
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By James A. Hyland, C.S.Sp. 


A white man “becomes a 
Negro” by a trick of 
science! 

He is accused of his own 
kidnaping! 

He escapes a lynch-mob, 
to find his only haven 


among the race he de- 
spised! 


What George Woodward learns 
about the Negro and his prob- 
lems is a lesson every American 
should know. In an absorbing 
story this author, who has spent 
many years working among the 
Negroes of the United States, 
dramatizes racism which, para- 
doxically, America fights abroad 


and cherishes at home. 
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or oddity of Australia, whether the 
novelty be inefficiency of pub with dis- 
covery of the blind pig for after drink- 
ing hours or the caprices of Romance 
which may be neither novelty nor oddity 
to the specially attractive Yank. But with 
all there is evident the utter naturalness 
and kindly humor of the Yank which 
singles him out as about the most im- 
pishly delighting person in the world. 
C/O Postmaster can be recommended 
as an authentic picture by an American 
soldier of objectively valid impressions 
gathered in leaving a dear world for a 
world of strangeness and _ inefficiency. 
He is expert in putting a smile on hard- 
ship. It might be said, however, that 
profanities are humorless. It does not 
enlighten to indicate that soldiers do 
have a limited and so limited a vocabu- 
lary of profanities. They do but mar an 
otherwise entertaining book. 
AUGUSTINE P. MCCARTHY, C.P. 


ASIA UNBOUND 

By Sydney Greenbie. 393 pages. D. 

Appleton-Century Company. $3.00 
As a title, Asia Unbound will prove 
misleading to readers of Sydney Green- 
bie’s latest of a series of books dealing 
with the problems and peoples of the 
Far East. To be sure, he’sees the war as 
resulting in unbinding many of the peo- 
ples of the Orient from certain restric- 
tions, but he judges only.a few of them 
as ready for complete independence and 
self-government, and instead recom- 
mends varying periods of political and 
economic tutelage. 

The best part of Mr. Greenbie’s book 
is the series of pictures of various Asiatic 
peoples, how they live, what they think, 
and what they want. These are really ad- 
mirably etched, from the Koreans in the 
northeast, to the people of Java and the 
Malaya Peninsula and India in the far 
south. The chapter on Japanese propa- 
ganda methods in this country is also 
very good reading, and will surprise 
many Americans with its revelations. 

Unhappily the book is marred by 
many serious errors of fact and ridic- 
ulous misstatements. It shows marks of 
hasty writing, for it contains errors easily 
avoidable by any writer who cared to 
spend an hour checking up in the World 
Almanac or Who’s Who. For instance, 
the book states that not a single news- 
paper in Japan was permitted “even to 
mention” the Tokyo mutiny of Febru- 
ary 1936. Mr. Greenbie says that in the 
century succeeding 1840 the white man 
“never got beyond the coastal towns” in 
China, which will surprise those white 
men who lived in foreign concessions at 
Hankow, and visited their own consul- 
ates as far inland as Chengtu. He also 
dates so famous a man as General Chiang 
Kai-shek wrongly when he says the Gen- 
eralissimo helped Doctor Sun Yat-sen 
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to “overthrow the Manchu Dynasty.” 

This carelessness is evidenced time and 
again. On page 217 the author makes the 
astounding statement that “the Japanese 
have had the fertile lands of Manchuria 
for thirty years,” and that in this period 
more than 40,000,000 Chinese moved 
into Manchuria. Actually Manchuria has 
not 40,000,000 even now, and was cer- 
tainly not an unpopulated wasteland in 
1913. 


HALLETT ABEND 


UNDERGROUND FROM 
HONG KONG 

By Benjamin A. Proulx. 214 pages. 

E. P. Dutton & Company. $2.50 
This book is tops. It is the best. I’ve 
read on the oft-told story of the Japa- 
nese capture of Hong Kong. True, the 
author has not the flair for the super- 
super; nor has he all the answers of the 
omniscient quidnunc; nor does he pre- 
tend to the hero role of the superman. 
Mr. Proulx is not a newspaperman. So 
he does not figure in every scene of the 
moving drama of the battle of Hong 
Kong. Nor is he present at the dramatics 
of every horror perpetrated on the erst- 
while beautiful isle. 

The author is just one of the many 
Hong Kong businessmen turned soldier 
to defend his home and family. Judging 
from the stories I’ve heard about the 
war exploits of this author (and they 
are not in Underground From Hong 
Kong), I heavily suspect that Mr. Proulx 
is just as brave and courageous a soldier 
as he is excellent and masterful a writer. 
This book is a human document of a 
terrific struggle, a killing and _heart- 
breaking defeat, the story of strong and 
brave soldiers crushed and broken on 
the wheel of imprisonment, the story of 
a desperate but successful escape. 

RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


FREE CHINA’S NEW DEAL 

By Hubert Freyn. 277 pages. The 

Macmillan Company. $2.50 
This is an informative book. It makes.no 
attempt to follow the trend and glamor- 
ize China’s epic stand, but it does show 
just how it has been possible to glamor- 
ize the Chinese resistance. 

Hubert Freyn steers clear of the trap 
‘nto which so many contemporary writers 
have fallen, namely, the authoritative 
(sic) interpretation of the ideological 
and political portents of a warring na- 
tion. Consequently, one is able to profit 
by his economic and industrial analysis 
of “Free China” and feel a confidence 
that one is learning really something 
about what is going on there. The book 
is the result of the author’s personal 
knowledge and investigation of the eco- 
nomic and industrial situation of a 


country completely cut off by sea and - 


land. 
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Unadorned facts and prosaic figures 
can sometimes grip the imagination of a 
reading public. It is one thing to assert 
that a nation “is lifting itself by its own 
bootstraps.” But when it is proved, and 
that by facts and figures, one can enjoy 
the true account of a case that is 
“stranger than fiction.” Free China’s 
New Deal—and it must not be confused 
with the American idea of the New 
Deal—will make a reader more deeply 
appreciate the greatness of the Chinese 
people and more warmly acknowledge 
the tremendous example of courage and 
fidelity which China has given to the 
world. 

BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


THE SERBS CHOOSE WAR 

Ruth Mitchell. 265 pages. Double- 

day, Doran & Company. $2.75 
Miss Mitchell, sister to the late General 
Billy Mitchell, went to Albania to cover 
the wedding of King Zog. When the 
Italian invasion of Albania came in 
1940, she went to Yugoslavia. There she 
became absorbed with all things Serbian. 
Her love for that heroic people is appar- 
ent on every page. She was admitted to 
membership in the Chetniks, the only 
woman of both foreign birth and foreign 
nationality ever to be so honored. Forced 
to flee from Belgrade when the Germans 
bombed it, she tried to reach the gallant 
General Mikhailovich. The Gestapo ar- 
rested her. She was court-martialed, spent 
thirteen months as a German prisoner. 
Finally she was an exchange prisoner 
and freed. 

Miss Mitchell has written a powerful 
record of the events that affected her life 
and harrowed the Serbian people. Per- 
haps the most amazing thing in the book 
is the revelation of Croatian treachery 
against their fellow Yugoslavs, the Serbs. 

JAMES B. STEVENS 


PARIS-UNDERGROUND 

By Etta Shiber. 392 pages. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 
When the German horde raced beyond 
Paris in the late Spring of 1940, it caught 
up with and encircled a little world of 
escaping humanity. Mrs. Etta Shiber and 
a woman companion were part of the 
human tide that was forced back at once 
into the fallen capital. With them, how- 
ever, they managed to bring an escaping 
English officer. Thus began a series of 
adventures for the two women that re- 
sulted in the escape of over one hundred 
and fifty English soldiers from occupied 


France. 


This absorbing, actual account, de- 
servedly a Book-of-the-Month selection, 
paints a vivid picture of Paris under 
Nazi rule, of the methods of the Gestapo 
and of French prison life as it is today. 
From start to finish, there is scarcely a 
page that does not give a penetrating in- 
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Restrain Not Grace From the Dead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your prayers and good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased relatives and friends of our subscribers: 


Rev. Thomas J. McDermott, Rev. William M. Flynn, Rev. J. Francis Twomey, Rev. Cassian 
Sullivan, C.P. 

Sr. M. Bernardine (Moclair), Sr. Mary Gabriel, Sr. M. Regina (Gunning), Sr. Mary of 
Good Counsel (Ellen Cunniff), Sr. Mary Clare (Doherty), Sr. Mary of St. Joseph (Mary 
Josephine Gosmer). 

Cecelia Strady, Michael E. Schmitt, Daniel Doherty, lon & Debary, John J. Minogue, 
Arthur Mudge, Jennie Beirne, Mary J. Mitchell, Lawrence , Jr., Matthew Abel. 

Rose McNally, D. P. Sweeney, Thomas Brennan, Annie M. pablo pt O’Rourke, George 
S. Goble, Nora Begley, Mary Duffy, Margaret Dempsey, Magdalen Geher, Alphonse Fleck. 

John J. Downey, Catherine Brown, Thomas Sheehan, Mr. L. J. Leah uy. Mr. Bacher, Sgt 
John Joseph Connolly, Capt. Thomas 8. Connolly, James Connolly, Catherine Connol y, 
Louisa Schoenberger. 

Alice M. Corbett, Commander John J. Shea, U.S.N., Mr. G. M. Lang, John V. Brennan, 
Michael H. Shea, Elizabeth Bernhart, Mary E. Murrian, Mary Murphy, Michael J. Deeley, 
Joseph Mullen. 

E. H. Stolze, Joanna Twomey, oe Lucey, Mr. J. H. Hughes, Bridget Conway, Jennie 
Morgan, Helen Kellenberger, John T. Daily, Hannah G. Cronin, Hannah O’Donnell, Mrs. 
O. A. Mitchell. 

Harry Stewart, Samuel Bruner, Johanna Donovan, Carmine DiLorenzo, Margaret Farrell, 
Mrs. J. E. Gearen, Mrs. John Newquist, Mary L. Dowling, Mrs. Robert Nolan, Margaret 
Brennan. 

Patrick F. ie. John J. Huster, Therese Spatola, Joseph McCormick, Margaret 8S. 
ag hy Mrs. M. O’Grady, William J.’Gorman, John P. Riordan, Rose Riordan, James 
T 


Anne Gorman, Mrs. E. M. Nadarske, Jeremiah Vaughan, Mr. T. Fennessey, Charles 
Fuhro, John Griffin, Mrs. William T. Nolting, Arthur Bohan, Royden B. Davis, Sr., John 
Martin, eae a ie O’Brien. 


ot Frank C. Carleton, Thomas J. Sheehan, Mary Anne McGee, James McCarron, Ma: 
G. Diiks, William Shaw, Ellen Dugan, Nancy Halloran, Elizabeth Muller, Mrs. John 
Fitzgera 


Anna Winifred, Mrs. Thomas Downey, sary L. Sullivan, Capt. T. M. Pitts, Annie Messer, 
Mae Saldarini, Lt. Robert Warren Tyndal 


May their souls and the souls of all the faithful departed 
through the mercy of God rest in peace. —Amen. 




















SAVE DEFENSE STAMPS FOR THE MISSIONS 





SEND THIS | 
COUPON 
FOR YOUR 
SPECIAL 
HOLDER 
WITH 





ALBUM 


NATIVE SEMINARY FUND —The Sign— Union City, N. J. 


Here is a mission activity for the whole family—TODAY. AFTER VICTORY we will convert 
these stamps into funds to educate a native Chinese seminarian to the priesthood. 








Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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Educational 
Directory 





REGIS COLLEGE nesscscsns 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Standard Pre-professional Courses for prepa- 


Science, for Home Economics, for Social 
Service and Pre-medical are offered. 


For catalog, address the Registrar 


THE *f SIGN 


DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 
BARRY COLLEGE 


Condeceet _- - Poe age of rr Dominic 
A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Degrees in Arts, am, Fees an Home Economics, and Commercial Education. Special Oppor- 
tunities in Music, Art, and Dramatics. Intensive short courses carrying college credit for seasonal students. 
Beautiful Buildings Extensive Suagas 
In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spo’ 
Perpetual Sunshine—Superb eo tel for Outdoor Life 




















ration for Teacher-Training, for Secretarial - 











COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 
For the her education of women. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. J . Chartered by by Commonwealth 
of Massachuset: mm ees ¢ s ted 


* Vocational Directory « 











BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS 


SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEG 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


For further information address. the Dean 


seectation of Galleges and pecpedat mee 
land “Asgelnon, Cl, Gales Mg spades YOUNG LADIES desiring to enter the Re- 
: ligious Life and devote their time and energy 
Adrian to the care of the sick in hospitals may join 
Michigan the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis. For 


particulars write to: Mother Provincial, Mount 


Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, . 2 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Excep- Alverno Convent, Warwick, N. Yn or to: 
tional opportunities in Art. Sister Superior, St. Francis Hospital, East 


INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 142nd Street, New York City. 














COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 
A Catho slic College for Women, on the _ ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. "hModere residence halls. Regular arts 
courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher training, 
music, home economics, science. Degrees—B.A., 
B.S. in Commerce, and B.S. in Home Economics. 





GENEROUS SOULS, who wish to devote aoe 
lives to the conversion and education of th 
Natives of Oceania and to the care of aon 


in the South Sea Islands end in Jamaica, may 
address the 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 


Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 








Offering A.B, and B.S. Degrees Missionary Sisters of the Society of Mary 
For Catalogue, address the Dean 



































Convent Station, New Jersey Teacher and Secretarial Training St. Theresa's Convent Bedford, Mass. 
LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “Kwa” | LA SALLE meneky | | rme servants oF RELIEF 


FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of DOMINICAN SISTERS, 


B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 

AAAAAAA. 


EFrrecTive college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Small CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
oie Lm J eT “aot 2 Bont io. TC religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
Junior Dept., 58th year. Moderate rate. peng i! SurL HOME mae Mother Superior 
Catalog. Address Reg . Oakdale, L. |., N. Y. 2 Raw Sa OU. 


College of New Rochelle Is our Lord calling you to save souls? 


New Rochelle, New York The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis 
Con ducted by the Ursuline Nuns sick ond peer that souls may be brought Ay Rng 


Th Iso ha issi in 
NS sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 
Accredited By the Association of American Universit: : ; 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City REV. MOTHER P ROVINCIAL 
St. Francis Convent Springfield, Ilinois 






































COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vinesst-c=- aan, New By N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
s A.B. and B.S. Degre Liberal Arts, + sae Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 
pce x Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Campus One half hour from 
bordering Grand Central Station 
Hudson River New York City 


CARMELITE SISTERS OF THE 
DIVINE HEART OF JESUS 


@ new branch of the reformed Carmel, welcome 
candidates who wish to follow the Little Flower 
of Jesus and consecrate themselves for the sal- 
vation of souls. Kindly apply to 


Reverend Mother Provincial, Carmel D.C.J., Pro 
vincial Mother House, 1214 Kavanaugh Place, 
Wauwatosa, Milwaukee, Wis., or to Renal 
a Superior, Carmel D.C. Bes St. Agnes Home, 
10341 Manchester Road, Kirkwood, Mo. 





Address Secretary 


ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


IN-THE-PINES 


























Rosemont, Pa. 
Brentwood, Long Island New York ow, the Religi ot Ge Wadkate ot the 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High Gone Child A College for np ecient the 


VOCATIONS 


Young Ladies interested in Re- 
ligious Life are invited to write 
for interesting booklet on Re- 
ligious Vocation, published 
by The Sisters of the Love of 
Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary’s Pri- 
ory, 270 Government St., Vic~ 
toria, B.C., Canada. 


Candidates seeking admission to the Novitiate 
are welcome. There is no age limit. ; 


School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- Incorpora ‘ander the laws of the State of Penn- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal_and In- lvania with we confer in Arts, 


Tees 
-resident 

strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive ences ty ba resident and Piilade 

Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor —— Si eleven a from P elphia 


he Main Line of the P. 
Skating Rink Address Registrar 


Address Directress 
GREENSBURG 


SETON HILL COLLEGE Non 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 
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Become A Salvatorian Lay-Brother 
No Studies, No Tultion Required 
Join our wd and contemplative Society ¥ 
= wish to consecrate yourself 


work in 
If you know a trade, place it in the service 
of God! If you are not skilled in a trade, we 
o- be glad to teach you one. Develop what 
good in you for God's Cause! nll for in- 
Hy indicating your age. Addre 
VERY Revecen® FATHER PROVINCIAL 
SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE SAV 
Salvatorian Seminary St. Nazianz, Wisconsin 


sick, 


THE MISSIONARY SISTERS OF 
THE SACRED HEART, 


the Order founded by BLESSED MOTHER CABRINI, 
invite Generous Souls who wish to devote their lives to 
the service of the poor by teaching, taking care of the 
and doing social work in our Country and in 
Mission Lands to apply at the following address: 


REVEREND MOTHER DELEGATE, 
2548 ye View Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois; or 
ACRED HEART NOVITIATE, 
West Park on Hudson, New York, New York 


Over 1300 Standard, Classical and Teaching Pieces 
for piano, violin and voice in the World Famous 
McKinley Sheet Music and Book Editions... 
the teachers’ standard for nearly half century. 

Write today for FREE Catalog. Dept. 7796. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
1507 Chicago 


East 55th Street, 




















They Also Serve... 


VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life “to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 

Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 

Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 

Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


_ §700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, 111. 





FRANCISCAN Missionary Brothers 

of the Sacred Heart 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Young men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


REV. BROTHER SUPERIOR 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 


+. es 
Devin Clare Residence 
415 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 
For Business and Professional Women 


One block from Columbia University 
Supervised by the Sisters of Mercy 

















The HOLY CROSS BROTHERS 


Offer complete high school and university 
training to young men interested in the re- 
ligious life. The Brothers are engaged in 
teaching, clerical work, and trades. 

Write for free booklet 
Brother Theophane, ¢.s.c. Brother Emil, ¢.s.c 


ox 0x 
Watertown, Wisconsin Valatie, New York 





























ST.FRANCIS HEALTH RESORTwes vers, 


Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 








Save Your Copies of THE SIGN 
Each Month for Ready Reference 


THE SIGN BINDER 


For Home and Library Use 


This new binder is in attrac- 
tive imitation leather. Morocco 
grain, square corners, mar- 
ble finish lined. It contains 
metal rods for the insertion 


of 12 copies of THE SIGN. 
Boxed and mailed, postpaid—$1.50 
Order Now 


THE SIGN 


Monastery Place Union City, N. J. 














It’s Not Too Early for a Christmas Reminder 
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We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


Last year hundreds of people subscribed to THE SIGN as a Christmas gift for 
their friends. Renewals of these are due. We are sure that such renewals will 
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of the special offer of three one-year subscriptions for $5.00. 
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sight into the minds of those whose 
world had crashed about them with the 
coming of the Nazis. 

It is somewhat mystifying, however, to 
discover that publicity accompanying the 
appearance of this book introduces the 
author and her companion as master- 
minds in underground tactics, the organ- 
izers, in fact, of the first Paris ring en- 
gaged in liberating soldiers in hiding. 
Certainly the book does not justify such 


conclusions. With complete candor, Mrs. 
Shiber states clearly that she and her 


companion were wholly inexperienced 
in the work they undertook, that they 
had not so much as a workable plan of 
action until they came into contact with 
one of the rings already in operation. 


After serving part of a three-year sen- 
tence, Mrs. Shiber was notified that she 
was to be paroled. She was soon after 
returned to the United States, where 
this book was written. 

CONSTANTINE PHILLIPS, C.P. 


AMERICAN 
WORSHIP 
By Gerald W. Johnson. 284 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. $3.00 
The author of Roosevelt: Dictator or 
Democrat? and America’s Silver Age has 
now turned to some of the ironies of 
American history. In some seven or eight 
essays he portrays how ruthlessly time 
and events and human memory have 
twisted the symbolism of names (Jef- 
ferson is the dreamer, not Hamilton), 
have made heroes of knaves (John 
Brown was a “homicidal maniac if ever 
there was one”), and have vindicated 
others (Woodrow Wilson repudiated in 
1919; in 1943 America fights possibly 
because of that repudiation). Some men 
are famous for what they were not. Some 
men accomplished what they never 
meant to do. Some men are magnified 
or dwindle in size according to genera- 
tion. These men are .the heroes Mr. 
Johnson is concerned with. The result 
is a most readable ensemble of side-lights 
on American history. 
MARION DUDLEY ATHERTON 


HEROES AND HERO- 


PREVIEW OF HISTORY 
By Raymond Gram Swing. 282 pages. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. $2.00 
Those who have noted the cosmic ring 
of the radio voice of Raymond Gram 
Swing, will welcome this compilation of 


his radio and other addresses. He is a 
superb reporter and a first class 3tatisti- 
cian. He has a keen sense of the dramatic 
and is masterful in handling facts and 
figures. 


But Mr. Swing poses as a global phi- 
losopher. This. book proves he is no 
philosopher at all. The content is emo- 
tional rather than intellectual. This is 
confirmed from the revealing statement, 
“I first encountered doubt walking down 


a railroad track between Oberlin and 
Elyria, Ohio, with my boyhood chum. I 
was probably ten or eleven years old. He 
stopped me solemnly and asked me one 
of the most important questions of my 
life. Did I believe in the doctrine of 
evolution? I didn’t know, because up to 
that moment I had never heard of evolu- 
tion. But he told me about it and I be- 
gan to feel the structure of my Oberlin 
world crumble around me, with its posi- 
tive belief in a creation some five thou- 
sand years old, in the mathematical ac- 
curacy of Hebrew prophecy and in a 
code of circumscribed behavior.” 

If Mr. Swing had written this when 
he was eleven it would have provoked a 
smile. But when he makes such a state- 
ment in a commencement address in 
1942 we must be alarmed. 

He speaks of his “delight in doubt,” 
and remarks, “One importance of aca- 
demic freedom is that it allows for 
heresy.” He has such respect for eco- 
nomic determinism that it is not sur- 
prising to find not one adverse criticism 
of the Soviet Union. ‘The Daily Worker 
could not be more loyal. 

Reason for alarm? Self-deception is 
bad in a private individual, but it is a 
menace in a man who influences public 
opinion. 


BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 


THE AMERICAN LAND: | 
ITS HISTORY AND ITS USES 
By William R. Van Dersal. 215 pages. 
Oxford University Press. $3.75 
Roughly, this book can be divided into 
three unequal parts—the land in the be- 
ginning, the land now and the crops 
growing on it, and the future of the land. 
The bulk of the book deals with the 
present condition of the land and the 
plants raised on it. 

It is amazing how interesting this book 
turned out to be. In these days of Vic- 
tory Gardens when so many have discov- 
ered the soil for the first time, and this 
in their back yards, this volume should 
have a wide appeal. On the fraction of 
a foot of topsoil the life of the nation 
depends. It is time Americans were 
aware of it. 

No weary book of reference, this, but 
a saga of the soil and a basic rather than 
a scenic guide book to the United States 
from coast to coast. 

FRANK MITCHELL 


THE AMERICAN: 

THE MAKING OF A NEW MAN 
By James Truslow Adams. 404 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00 

If we are not mistaken, it was in The 

Epic of America that-Mr. Adams first 

made us aware of “the American Dream.” 

He returns to it again in this book, for 

“the greatest dream humanity has 

dreamed as yet for its daily life has been 
Please order your books through THe Sicn 
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the American Dream, which has brought 
millions of disillusioned and ambitious 
to our shores from all the nations of the 
earth. It has been a dream for all men 
to follow in freedom and in their own 
way.” 

This book shows the American and his 
Dream. It is not “about what people— 
Americans or others—have done in or to 
America. It is about what America has 
done to them.” The question is, what 
makes an American? What is it that sets 
him apart from all others? All Mr. 
Adams’ vast historical knowledge is 
brought to bear on formulating an an- 
swer. Perhaps there is no answer, for the 
American is still too young to be full 
grown. But through the years definite 
traits have appeared—impatience at re- 
straint, gregariousness and individual- 
ism, dislike of war yet readiness to fight, 
sympathy for the underdog, love of 
speed, etc. What is an American? He is 
something of a hodge-podge, “but that 
in itself is characteristic of the Amer- 
ican.” 

There may be no complete definition, 
but Mr. Adams’ analysis forms one of 
the most interesting and readable of all 
his works. 


JOHN PIERCE 


LETTERS HEBREW-CATHOLIC TO 
MR. ISAACS 

By David Goldstein. 298 pages. Radio 

Replies Press. $2.00 
Mr. Goldstein makes an important 
contribution to an understanding of 
Jewish mentality; and he puts his finger 
on the key to the Jewish enigma when 
he tells his co-nationalists to look for the 
cause of their difficulties, not so much 
in the malice of others, as in them- 
selves, in their loss of faith, in their na- 
turalism, in their rejection of -orthodox 
Judaism as well as of Christ. He resolves 
the solution of the Jewish situation into 
first, a return to orthodox Judaism, and 
then, graduation to Judaism fully de- 
veloped and realized—Catholicism. 

Though addressed principally to mem- 
bers of the Jewish faith, this book should 
receive close attention from Catholics as 
furnishing not only a basis for under- 
standing Jews, but also for a sounder 
appreciation of things Catholic, insofar 
as Catholicism is the full flowering of 
Judaism. 

MYLES WHELAN, C.P. 


MAN’S UNKNOWN ANCESTORS 
By Raymond W. Murray 384 pages. 
Bruce Publishing Company. $3.50 

For some time now there has been a 

prevalent interest in the discoveries sci- 

ence has made in the attempt to throw 
light on man’s distant, dim past. So- 
called popular science, watered down to 
the level of the untrained, has had its 
day. Weary of Sunday supplement ac- 
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counts, yet baffled by technical works in 
the fields of geology, paleontology, ar- 
cheology, or physical anthropology, the 
more serious reader has looked in vain 
for a reputable book to fill his need. 
Here is the book. It outlines all the im- 
portant findings on the prehistory of the 
human race from its beginnings, per- 
haps a million years ago. With a bare 
minimum of technical terms (and for 
those used there is a glossary and pro- 
nunciation table) the story unfolds of 
men of another species who populated 
the earth, of the ancestors of modern 
man who came on the scene some eight- 
een thousand years ago. It is an absorb- 
ing and an informative story, calculated 
to prepare any interested adult for fur- 
ther reading in more technical works. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


PHYSICS TELLS WHY 

By Overton Luhr. 318 pages. The 

Jacques Cattell Press. $3.50 
Anyone who has been exposed to a 
course of physics knows well how difficult 
it is to wrestle with the almost mystical 
concepts involved. It is surprising and 
gratifying to find a volume like this that 
reduces the data of physics to such an 
intelligible presentation that the layman 
can understand them easily. Covering 
the field from mechanics to such modern 
developments as television, X-rays, and 
air-conditioning, most of the questions 
that come into one’s mind are lucidly 
answered. The diagrams and _illustra- 
tions are remarkably clear. 

Last year Dr. Luhr died. His chief in- 
terest had been research work. Forced to 
give it up by sickness, during his con- 
valescence he wrote this book. It turned 
out to be his last work. For, believing 
himself recovered, he plunged back into 
laboratory work to aid the war effort. 
It was too much for an over-strained 
heart. He died suddenly May 22, 1942. 

RICHARD MURPHY 


REVIEWERS 


HALLETT ABEND, for over a decade and 
a half foreign correspondent for the New 
York Times in the Far East, is engaged 
in writing and lecturing on the Orient. 

Rev. AuGusTINE P. McCartny, C.P., 
recently returned from Australia, is a 
member of the Passionist Mission Band. 

N. ELizABETH Munrok, Pu.D., author, 
literary, critic, professor of English at 
Brooklyn College, is the author of The 
Novel And Society. 

LizuT. (j-g-) Ropert T. QUINN, 
U.S.N.R., is an instructor at the Naval 
Air Gunners School, Hollywood, Florida. 

GENEVIEVE WRIGHT STEIGER, M.A., 
former teacher of English in New York 
City high schools, is at present engaged 
in industrial relations work on Long 
Island. 
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By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


None But the Lonely Heart by Richard 
Llewellyn 

> Utterly different from the author's 
previous novel, How Green Was My 
Valley, this book is a proof more of 
perversity than of versatility. The story 
is simple and unoriginal. The central 
figure, he of the lonely heart, is a nine- 
teen - year-old London  slum-dweller, 
Ernest Mott. Pampered by his widowed 
mother, entertaining a monomaniacal 
view of his own unique importance, 
this poor boy makes a brief pretense 
of following in the footsteps of his 
artist father. He lacks the skill, the 
percipience, and the sense of respons- 
ibility of the artist. He drifts into the 
London underworld, unwittingly led 
there by a girl with whom he is smitten 
but who belongs to two others. A career 
as a smash-and-grab criminal starts in 
what he considers glorious fashion, but 
ends abruptly with his arrest. Mean- 
while his mother is simultaneously 
seized as a receiver of stolen goods and 
found to be in the last stages of cancer. 
None of this shakes Mott’s confidence 
in his own importance and invulnera- 
bility. 

There is a certain pathos in this, and 
the picture of the London slum people 
is good, if not extraordinary. But the 
perversity of which I spoke is in the 
form of the narrative. The story is 
entirely told in almost impenetrable 
Cockney argot, just as it runs through 
the mind of Mott. This makes 444 
pages of the most difficult reading imag- 
inable, with little reward, artistically 
or in the terms of entertainment, for 
the reader. Always crude, often brutal, 
this novel is a kind of naturalistic 
nightmare. 

(Macmillan. $2.75) 


Out of the Silent Planet by C. S. Lewis 
> Unless I am a thoroughly incom- 
petent judge, the two types of readers 
who will be drawn to this fantasy of a 
trip to Mars will be greatly disap- 
pointed. Those most likely to read it 
are, first, the thousands who have de- 
lighted in the author’s Screwtape Let- 
ters, and, secondly, those with an ap- 
petite for so-called scientific romances. 
The first will not be satisfied because 
Please order your books through THe SIGN 


Mr. Lewis gives too much attention to 
imaginative detail about a voyage 
through the heavens and life on Mars. 
What they will be looking for is his 
sharp, searching, sometimes satiric com- 
ment on human foibles, particularly 
those of our age. Unless this new book 
is so subtle an allegory that, after twice 
reading it, I have altogether missed the 
key, it contains little of the wise and 
refreshing indictment of human folly 
to be found in the letters. Some of it 
there surely is, especially that bearing 
on the ‘narrowness and insularity of 
the “scientific,” as opposed to the 
human, mind. But it falls short of ex- 
pectation in quality and quantity. 

As for Flash Gordon enthusiasts, Mr. 
Lewis is entirely too conservative and 
thoughtful for them. His fantasy is, in 
part, more awe-inspiring than that of 
the comic-strip geniuses, but it is also 
less obvious than theirs. 

By far the best part of this well-writ- 
ten but rather doughy book is the scene 
in which the imposing jargon of a “sci- 
entific” spellbinder is translated into 
simple language and shown to be largely 
grandiose drivel. 

(Macmillan. $2.00) 


Daylight on Saturday by J. B. Priestley 
» Mr. Priestley is able to create any 
number of genuine, earthy, fascinating 
human beings to people his novels, but 
he is so bent on expounding his thesis 
of what's wrong with society, especially 
in Britain, that what could have been 
a superior thesis novel degenerates into 


‘an illustrated lecture. The scene is a 


vast airplane factory in the Midlands; 
the time, the nadir of the war, when 
the Axis was at the peak of its victori- 
ous drive. We are introduced to dozens 
of characters, from Mr. Cheviot, head 
of the plant, to Sammy Hamp, a crip- 
pled handyman. The rough sketches of 
these people are speaking likenesses, 
but there are so many of them, and 
little episodes in the life of each are 
rotated so rapidly before our eyes that 
it becomes difficult to remember who's 
who. 

Mr.. Priestley’s message is that to- 
morrow, the time of peace, belongs to 
what are patronizingly called “the little 








Dear Members: 


Autumn colors are here to 
remind me of my pet hobby 
— collecting pennies. 
Coppery leaves falling 
from the trees — pennies 
dropping into mite boxes. 
Thanksgiving Day, with 
pictures of old New Eng- 
land and our Pilgrim 
Fathers, and Indians 
peering from the forest 

— Indian heads, on copper 
coins! Just can't forget 
the pennies. 


It's a great little hobby. 
I wish I could get a lot 
of people interested in 
it. Imagine, if a thousand 
people saved a penny a day 
for a year, what a gift 
they could make to our 
missionaries. More than 
three thousand dollars! 


Every month, after The Sign 
is sent out, a few new mem- 
bers join our Christmas 
Club for Christ. It is 
such a simple and painless 
way of helping the Missions. 
Just ask me for a mite 

box, and start to save a 
penny-a-day. When your 

box is full, send mea 
money order. 


Our priests and Sisters in 
China will pray for you 
every day. God bless you. 


Sincerely yours, 


tata latala tata a eats tatettattatatatatatatarar 
Dear Father: Please send me a mite box 14 
and enroll me in your Christmas Club. : 
1 
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people,” not to the upper classes or the 
politicians. Socialism and engineering 
seem to be his idea of a panacea. Yet he 
never descends to the pathos of H. 
G. Wells. He knows more than Wells 
about human nature, but he does not 
know everything about it. The Christian 
answer to the riddle of the industrial 
age is evidently unknown to him. In- 
deed, the only person in the book who 
takes religion seriously is a madman. 
Perhaps the fault lies with us Christians. 
Sammy Hamp says that if the “parsons,” 
as he puts it, knew where we're “going 
or what it’s all about . . . they'd come 
runnin’ with the good news.” This 
fits in with the recent complaint of 
the Osservatore Romano that many 
Catholics are culpably ignorant of the 
social question and of the Christian 
solution of it, and that even those ac- 
quainted with the Christian solution 
tend to keep it a secret. Perhaps Sammy 
Hamp and his fellows are justified in 
believing that there is no Christian 
solution, for those of us whose duty it 
is to make known the good news are 
too often silent or asleep. 

(Harpers. $2.50) 


Against This Rock by Louis Zara 

> This historical novel is a very re- 
spectable achievement. It misses great- 
ness by a more than narrow margin, 
yet it is exceptional in its clear, orderly, 
and often highly dramatic presentation 
of one of the most crowded and turbu- 
lent periods in history. The hero is 
Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor from 
1519 to 1555 and King of Spain. Charles 
was the grandson of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain and of the Emperor 
Maximilian; nephew of Catherine of 
Aragon; and father of Philip II and 
Don John of Austria. In his lifetime 
there took place the Reformation and 
the beginnings of the terrible wars of 
religion which wracked Europe. He 
sent expeditions to America, sanctioned 
Magellan’s round-the-world voyage, 
fought ceaseless campaigns in Europe 
and against the Turks in Africa. It was 
his troops that, against his will, sacked 
Rome and imprisoned the Pope in 1527. 
St.. Francis Borgia served at his court 
before becoming a Jesuit. 

To master the details of this period 
is no mean task; but to set them down 
so that the reader not familar with 
history can understand them and their 
interconnection and _ follow them 
smoothly, is a notable feat. Mr. Zara 
has done both. Moreover, he is objective 
in his approach to the religious con- 
troversy of the sixteenth century. Any- 
one who has read much of the literature 
on that era knows how unusual is such 
an approach. Mr. Zara has written a 
novel which is a source of instruction 
as well as of enjoyment. 

(Creative Age Press. $2.75) 
Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


Katherine by Hans Habe 
> Katherine Countess von Hugh began 


life as the child of poor Austrian peas. — 
ants. She was beautiful, and she had © 
a cool, scheming brain, hence the trans. ” 
formation in social position in a rel- © 
atively few years. When the reader © 


meets her she is living in Paris shortly 
before the present war. She has money, 
a beautiful home, a luxurious life, all 
made possible by the motor manufac 
turer whose mistress she is. She has 
accepted many things from many men, 
but always as her due, and the men have 
invariably been made to feel that they 
should thank her for taking their 
largesse. She contrives to marry her 
daughter to the motor magnate’s son, 
This is to be the chef d’oeuvre of her 
strange career, her revenge on life. But 
the crisis for France, Europe, and the 
world changes everything. In the end, 
Katherine and her megtor magnate sit 
together philosophizing about the chas- 
tening which mankind is deservedly 
getting. 

One can never believe in, or feel 
concern for, the wax figures which pass 
for human beings in this book. The 
hand of their maker is always visible, 
clumsily manipulating them. Obviously 
the author meant to give a penetrating 
commentary on the Europe which Hit- 
ler paralyzed and overran so easily. In 
particular, he was trying to show the 
types responsible for the fall of France. 
His analysis of the social disease may be 
wholly accurate, but his dramatization 
of it is woefully halt. 

(Viking. $2.75) 


Hedge Against the Sun by Barbara 
Bentley 

> Miss Bentley is writing of a young 
girl in the Middle West during the 
eighteen seventies. Emily Berékman, at 
ten, decides that she will never make 
the mistake into which her mother fell. 
Mary Berekman, her daughter feels, 
has been betrayed by love. Her husband 
is a roamer. Vigorous, attractive, unin- 
terested in money, he loathes what 
most people call security. Moving about 
is hard on his wife, but her love for 
him gives her no choice but to do as 
he wishes. Emily wants to put down 
roots, to own property, to be a re- 
spected member of one community. But 
passion leads her into a marriage some- 
thing like her mother’s. When she first 
has to face a crisis such as those which 
were habitual in her mother’s life, she 
makes a wholly selfish decision. 

The style of this novel is fair, but 
the drama is largely artificial. However, 
the author should be given credit for 
her understanding and presentation of 
the fact that passion is not love and is 
no deep or enduring foundation for 
marriage. 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.50) 
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No. 440/13 


No. 440/13 — Genuine 
black leather, Seal grain, 
round corners, title and 
1SS design on front cover 
stamped in gold, red un- 
he der gold edges, silk book- 

EES. scccceeecees 1.50 





No. 440/75 (Moire Lined) 
’ No.440/76( Leather Lined) 
1 No. 440/75 -veLuxe edition, 
genuine black Morocco leather, 
- red under gold edges, hand 
tocled rolled-gold border on in- 
t side of front and back cover, 
title on backbone stamped in 
t gold. LINED WITH SILK 
MOIRE, silk bookmarks 3.50 
r No. 440/76—Same as No. 440/75 
except LINED WITH GENU- 
] INE LEATHER... 3.50 
L 


Dutstanding NEW 


“T PRAY THE 


No. 440/UKLB Durable Khaki Folder containing Khaki 
bound Missal and Rosary, constructed to withstand un- 
usual wear, reinforced with substantial lining... 2.00 


No. 440/UNLB (for Navy) Same as No. 440/UKLB. 2.00 


Firet Sunday After Easter (Whi, ) 
for TODAY: Despite all COnVinci, 
many ing mases are _% 

believe.” We should re. til 
saying, "1 wer ene believing Thomas “Pett 


God,” as often as we jj My 
int ae Blessed Sacrament. ett ou 


& Beginning of Mass, page 27. 


e 
1 

: ia, 

sein, GOd 

our helper: sing aloug 

Wal Jacob, 

= My ef, and to the Son, etn 





@ Kyrie and Gloria, see page 32. 
PRAYER 
RANT, we beseech Thee, 

G ‘mighty God, that, we who hon 
been celebrating the Paschal Festivit; 

ay, through Thy bounty, ever retai, 
pws +4 effect, both in life and in conversa. 
tion. Through Our Lord, etc. S. Amen, . 
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Above reproduction less 


than actual size. 


- * “I PRAY THE MASS” has LARGE, CLEAR, LEGIBLE 


; TYPE throughout. Printed throughout in Red and 
: Black. This is an important feature for a Pocket 
Prayer Book. Size 3% x 54%”. 


* “Il PRAY THE MASS” is the most Complete Ameri- 
can-made Sunday Missal 


“PREFACES.” 


at the Altar. 





It has 14 


* “NEW TESTAMENT”’—The New Revised Text of 
the “New Testament” is used throughout. 


* ‘I PRAY THE MASS” has 448 PAGES. ITS SIMPLE, 
EASY METHOD TO FOLLOW THE MASS makes 
this Sunday Missal the latest and most up-to-date 
book obtainable today. 

* “LITURGICAL CALENDAR’”—good for the next 
10 years—is a marvel of practicalness, accuracy, 
and is a guide to what Mass the Priest is saying 


NAME.... 


ADDRESS 


Printed throughout in Red and Black—in Large, Easy-to-read type. 


ORDER BY NUMBER x AVOID DELAY 


THE SIGN—Book Dept.—MONASTERY PL., UNION CITY, N. |. 


Please send me..........+++++-Goples Style No............... 







és Ideal Gift to Service Men 


URGENT! Postal Regulation 


Order No. 19687 requires that no parcels shall 
be accepted for dispatch to any A.P.O. address 
(for Army personnel outside continental 
U.S.A.) unless they contain articles sent at 
specific written request of addressee, approved 
by his battalion or similar unit commander. 

We advise that your friends and relatives in 
Army service be supplied NOW with Missals 
and rosaries while they are still in the United 
States. 

For overseas shipment written request must 
come from addressee as stated above. This reg- 
ulation does not apply to the Navy and Marine 
Corps. 
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‘ FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
EPISTLE - 1 John 5 
ELOVED: All that is born 
overcomes the world: end this 
‘pe victory that overcomes the world, our 
po Who is there that overcomes the 
rid if not Khe who believes that Jesus 
% the Son of God? This is he who came 
io water and in blood, Jesus Christ; not 
in the water only, but in the water and 
im the blood. And it is the Spirit that bears 
witness that Christ is the truth. For there 
we three that bear witness in héaven: 
the Father, the Word and the Holy Spirit, 
and these three are one. And there are 
ree that bear witness on earth: the 
spirit, and the water, and the blood; and 
these three are one. If we receive the 
witness of men, the witness of God is 
ter; for this is the witness of God 
Cnich is _ seen Poy ty has borne wit- 
ness concerning his He who believ 
in the Son of God has the witness of God 
is himself. S. Thanks be to God. 3 


ALLELUIA + Matthew 28 
Aes’ alleluia. On the day 


211 * 


of My Resurrection, says th 

I will go before you into Galilee 
Alleluia. After eight days, the dadid 
peing closed, Jesus stood in the midst of 





Spanish and French editions available 
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pisbagean + Lescecceceecee STATE, ..ccccccccccece 
PAYMENT ENCLOSED [() CHARGE () 
ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID 


ODAY, they are “Warphans.” Tomorrow, they will 
be the mothers of China. 


The daily routine of mental and physical training is 
fitting these orphan girls to take their place in the 
new life of their country. Those of them who are for- 
tunate enough to come under the care of our priests 
and Sisters will be trained in the Catholic ideals of 


Motherhood. 


Our missionaries are already caring for many of these 
orphans. Here is a work of the missions that can be 
understood and appreciated by everybody. A nation 
ean be no better than its homes; and the home is the 


handiwork of the mother. 


Catholic Homes—Catholic Mothers in the New China. 


Here is a good and holy cause, worthy of your charity. 


You Cos AHL. ely! 


Send your contribution to 


THE PASSIONIST CHINA MISSIONS 
THE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 
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